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For the Companion. 
UNCLE JOHN’S WILL. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 


Unele John was the oddest man alive, every- 
body said. Odd-men usually leave odd wills, 
and Uncle John certainly left his property to 
the last girl in the family one would have sup- 
posed destined to become an heiress. 

Uncle John was a Dachelor. Married men, 
you know, usually get rid of their absurdities, 
through the influence of their better halves. 
He was forever growling and finding fault with 
every thing about the house, and auntie used 
often to say, if it was not for his property, 
which he would Have to leave to somebody, she | 
would turn him into the street and let him mut- 
ter to the stones. 

[ think auntie liked him, after‘all; for he was 
a dear good uncle when he hadn’t the gout. 
Auntie had a lot of children, who were wont to 
skirmish about the house like so many rats. 
When strangers asked her how many children 
she had, she invariably reckoned one or two 
more than belonged to her. I suppose this was 
because there were so many outsiders in the 
house. 

Among the latter was Perey, who was no re- 
lation to any one, and Ido not know how he 
eame in the family; Ruth, a queer little thing 
that we called the Dutchman, because she was 
so plump and good natured,—and myself. 

Ruth had been adopted out of a poor-house. 
She used to scour the knives, and rub the brass- 
es, and do every thing about house that no one 
tse seemed disposed to regard as their business. 

She had one peculiarity, and that was, the 
harder she worked, and the greater the confu- 
sion, the happier she seemed to be. One could 
hear her voice humming little snatches of 
psalms or ballads, no matter how many of the 
children were screaming, or however loudly 
auntie was scolding. 

There was a sort of sublimity about her in- 
vincible good nature. Unele John would come 
stamping through the room, hitting the dog one 
way, and the cat the other, and scolding poor 
Ruth over the left, as if she was at the bottom of 
every one of his daily torments; but the moment 
his back was turned, she only sang the louder 
and smiled the more sweetly. 

One day, Uncle John not having appeared at 
breakfast, 1 was sent up to inquire as to the 
cause of his absence. If I had been going into 
the lion’s den, I should not have shivered and 
quaked more than I did when I crept up those 
long front stairs and tapped at his door. 

“Come along in, can’t you, without standing 
there and scratching like a cat?” 

“Please, uncle, auntie wishes to know if you 
are sick, or if you want any thing.” 

“It’s a pretty time of day for her to be look- 
ing after me. Yes, lam sick, and I want some 
porridge. Mind, child, some milk porridge, and 
Idon’t want it burnt, either. Tell your aunt I 
never did get any decent porridge in this house, 
and I never expect to.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“There’s nothing special to be grateful for,” 
uncle snapped out. “I don’t suppose you know 
enough to make porridge, hey?” 

What evil genius tempted me, in my confu- 
sion and fear, to say yes, I cannot imagine. But 
I did, and went down stairs, and commenced 
bustling about among the pots and kettles, 
when auntie came into the kitchen and inquired 
what I was doing. 

“Uncle wishes me to make him some por- 
ridge.” 
; “Did he say you were to make it?” she asked, 
IN surprise. 

“He said, did I know enough to make him 
some porridge? and [ said, ‘Yes, sir.’ ”’ 

Auntie hesitated, and was, perhaps, going 
about it herself, but just then Dick fell to scream- 
ing, in the next room, and she ran out to see if 
he had broken his neck, and I suppose she for- 


aia Ub 


I made the porridge to the best of my ability. 
It was as thick as mush, and the scorched odor 
was something wonderful, though I did not 
know what it was then. I poured it in auntie’s 
china bowl, for which she gave me afterwards 
the greatest scolding I ever received in my life. 
At last I made out to get wp stairs and into un- 
cle’s room. “ 

I had been so long about it, that he was an- 
gry with impatience, and was sitting up in bed 
when I entered. 

Nothing could daunt me now, for had I not 
made the porridge, and was it not in the best 
bowl in the house? The satisfaction with which 
I placed it before him has never heen equalled 
from that day to this. 

Such a look as passed over uncle’s face! Had 
it been the head of Medusa, it could not have 
produced a greater change in my feelings. 

“Burnt! True as my name is John Thistle!” 
and before’I could winks; the bowl, with all its 
contents, came flying toward me. 

Uncle John always seemed to dislike me after 
that. He was sick a long time, and his suffer- 
ings were intense. All the family took their 
turn at making porridge, but Ruth was the on- 
ly one that succeeded in making it agreeable to 
him. She stirred out the lumps so patiently, 
and seasoned it so nicely, and scalded the milk 
so daintily! And then she would take it to him 
with such a bright smile, that uncle somehow 
felt ashamed to grumble quite as much in her 
presence. 

Once he asked her, in a rough way,— 

“What do you do all this for me for?” 

“To make you comfortable,” Ruth answered. 

“No, you don’t! You know I can’t be com- 


fortable. Nobody can be with this confounded 
gout. Whatdo you come up here and wait up- 


on such across old fellow as [ am for?” 

A quiver passed over Ruth’s truthful face. 

“[ don’t think you are half so cross as you 
make believe,” she said, trying to smile. “I 
would be kind to any one who was as sick as 
you are, sir.” 

“No, Lam not so very sick. 
I shall get well, presently.” 

“He does not say that down stairs, Uncle 
John.” 

“What does he say ?” 

Ruth hesitated, crimping the hem of her apron 
nervously with her fingers. 

“Out with it. What does he say?” 

Ruth threw the apron over her head and 
burst into tears. 

There was a little silence. Uncle John turned 
his face to the wall. When Ruth’s sobs had 
subsided, she stole out of the room softly, think- 
ing he had fallen asleep. 


The doctor says 





Got to return, 


UNCLE JOHN’S WILL, | 


| 


' the coffin into the grave, and the bearers stood 


by with uncovered heads, and auntie and all of 
us weeping. I threw the rosebuds I held in my 
hands down upon the coffin, xnd [am sure 


| forgave uncle, with all my heart, for flinging the 


bowl of porridge at me, when I had done my 
very best to suit him. Grown up people cannot 
know what is in the hearts of children! 

After dinner (and auntie had her china and 
silver burnished up for the occasion) we all went 
into the large parlor, and after the minister had 


| asked a blessing, the lawyer took out a docu- 


ment which he said was Uncle John’s last will 
and testament. Then the friends all burst out 
weeping louder than ever, but the lawyer hemmed 
and coughed, and looked around in an uneasy 
way, until auntie began to wipe her eyes, when 
he said that there was one absent who had _ bet- 
ver be called in, and that was Ruth! 

Well, there was a fluttering, then, to be sure! 


for the poor child had been so hard at work she 

had not had time to tidy herself during the day. 
| After a while she came in, looking as if she had 
cried her eyes out, and with all the smiles clean 
gone from her dimpled features. 


Then the will was opened, and after a few 


thousands given to auntie and her children, and 


| 2 trifle to cach of us to keep us out of the poor- 


Ruth opened the door again and looked in, | 


he knew it was Ruth. | 
“Come in, dear,” he said, without looking, | 
and held out his hand. Ruth took it and kept | 
it a moment respectfully in her own. ° | 

“Pye brought my Testament,” she found cour- | 
age to say. “I thought, may be, you would like 
me to read a chapter before the watchers come 
ar’ 


_ 


“Never mind, child. You must be tired.” 

“Ono. I read a chapter every night.” 

Uncle John sighed. 

“Read the fourteenth chapter of John,” he 
said, in a softened voice. “I have read that to 
my mother many and many a time.” 

So Ruth sat down by his bedside, and read 
the beautiful chapter that has carried comfort 
to so many aching hearts. : 

As Ruth read, the hard look died out of the 
man’s face and it grew peaceful as a child’s. 
When she had finished, he thanked her softly, 
and as she settled his pillows, his hand rested a 
moment upon her head. 

“You have a kind heart, my little Ruth. You 
have been very patient with all my complaints.” 

“If I could only do something more!” 

“No, there is nothing. Don’t let the watchers 
come into the room. Good-night.” 

The next day Uncle John was said to be fail- 
ing rapidly. The minister came in, and the law- 
yers were sent for, and it was understood that 
he had made his will, and did not expect to re- 
cover. 

At night, before going to bed, I crept up stairs 
and listened at Uncle John’s door. I did not 
dare to go in, lest he had not forgiven me the 
burnt porridge, but pressed my lips against the 
door and cried bitter tears in the keyhole, through 
which I could catch a glimpse of his white face. 

Uncle John died that night so peacefully, that 
no one knew when he breathed his last. 

Auntie wept a good deal when he was dead, 
aud there was a magnificent funeral, and ev- 
erybody said what a delightful man he would 
have been had he not been so afflicted with the 
gout. 

He was buried in Glendale Cemetery, and 
there were plenty of carriages, so that we all 
rode to the grave; and as [ had never seen a fu- 
neral before, it made a very solemn and lasting 
impression on my mind. 

I said we all rode. Of course Ruth did not 
go. She could not be spared. It was necessa- 
ry for her to stop at home and help about the 
dinner, to which the minister, and lawyers, and 
intimate friends were to be invited when we re- 
turned from the cemetery. It was understood 
that the will was to be read after dinner, 


house, all the bulk of the property was willed 


Uncle John was lying with his eyes closed, but | to that true and Christian young girl, Ruth 


Cheery. 

Auntie stopped crying in a jiffy, and such a 
look as she gave poor Ruth, who was weeping 
so hard she had not heard a word of the will. 

It was provided that Ruth should be, educated 
and cared for like any other lady, and the min- 
ister was recommended as her guardian. 

It was adreadful blow to auntie, who lost not 
only her expected fortune, but the best house- 
maid that a woman ever had. 

or ——_—___—. 
For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
Cuarrer IV.—Tur New Home, 

Mrs. Lewis’ suppositiog in regard to the ine 
sane woman was not entifely correct, although 
the person from whony ‘had escaped was the 
overseer of the p As the former su- 
perintendent had died, this man had been 
put into his plaée mporarily, on account of 
living near by, and his naturally surly, over- 
bearing manner seemed to have become intensi- 
fied in consequence. Mrs. Grafton had been 
boarding in his family a long time before he ac- 
cepted this situation, but probably from his in- 
creased severity, had lately made one.or two at- 
tempts to escape to find her husband, whom she 
called the king, averring that he was coming 
inaship to meet her, as soon as their house 
was ready. 

The overseer had not found out that she had 
again cluded him till morning, and he instituted 
a search for them—she had never taken the 
child with her before—rather in fear of being 
himself called to account should they die from 
exposure, than any kindly feeling; and as Mr. 
Lewis had been to the beach, and his house was 
nearest, he went there first to make inquiry. 
His coarse recognition of the little girl was fol- 
lowed by an explanation, and the farmer, who 
had come in on secing a horse at the door, had 
hardly time to begin upon Godfrey’s story, when 
Bob appeared, to say that a boy from the farm 
was asking for Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Bard had found the woman trying to 
make a fire in the boat frém which she had 
warned Godfrey, and, coaxing her to his place, 
had locked her up for the night. He had just 
brought her back, and the boy said, “If they 
couldn’t find the child, she’d be likely to kill 
herself; they had been obliged to confine her 
already.” 

“She’d better come right along, then,” said 
Driver. “That woman’s more trouble than her 
neck’s worth.” 












When the werk was all dene below stairs, 


It was an impressive scene when they lowered 


Mrs. Lewis took the child into her bedroom 
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to put on her hood and sack, and an old shaw! | 


THE YOUTH'S 


Little Pauline, who leaned against her uncle’s 


she had hunted up to tie about her, and she | knee, looked up at this. 


could not forbear caressing the quict, patient lit- 


tle thing, as she said, “I was hoping to keep you.” | —sec!” and she shrugged up one white shoul- 


| 


“T like this nice, warm house,” said Bel, look- | der, which, during their talk, she had succeeded | 


“But I’s got young soulders; ganma says so 


| 


ing round the room, “but tisn’t no matter when | in slipping from her apron. 


, | 
poor mother wants me.’ | 


Godfrey laughed as he stooped to kiss it, and | 


“Bless you, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Lewis, | thought there’d be one sunbeam in the house, 


kissing her again and again, “I'll come next 
week, and see if we can’t find a nice, warm 
place for both of you.” 

The child put both arms about Godfrey’s neck, 
and kissed him, as in silent thanks for what he 
had done for her, an expression of affection that 
he returned with interest, as he lifted her into 
the wagon. They all stood at the door, and 
watched her out of sight, and, as they turned 
back into the house, Mr. Lewis gave expression 
to the general feeling when he exclaimed,— 

“Tl be buttered! What a lot of like you can 
git up in a minute!” 

After a while, Mrs. Lewis talked over her hus- 
band’s plan, which she highly approved, with 
Godfrey, and proposed that they should call 
upon the watchmaker after dinner, and find out 
what he thought about the matter. 

Mr. Metz lived nearly a mile from the farm, 
and, after a brisk walk across the fields, they 
came to a large house, standing in the middle 
of a garden, laid out in flower-beds on all sides, 
every thing looking so regular and uniform, 
that Godfrey asked, in a little surprise, which 
was the back side of the house. 

“That’s the hitch,” answered Mr. Lewis. 
“Taint no back side —two front doors, two 
every things, all through.” 

Godfrey found this was The doors opened 
opposite, a hall running through the house, 
from one to the other, Turn to the left on en- 
tering, and the rooms comprised the necessary 
number and sorts for an entire dwelling, both 
up stairs and down. Go round the house, and, 
entering the other door, turn to the left, and 
you met the same result. There was one door 
of communication between the halves, up stairs, 
in case necessity for it should arise, and that 
was all. 

Mr. Metz, senior, had come to America when 
a young man, married a New England woman, 
and returned to his native country before the 
birth of any of his children. When Gabriel, the 
watchmaker, was twelve, his father had come 
back again to America, where he had since 
remained; having built this house after a fancy 
of his own, “‘providing,” as he said, “a home for 
Gabriel when he found his betrothed.” 

But for some reason Gabriel had never found | 
her; though he occupied one half the house as 
exclusively as if he had a large family of his | 
own. The brother next younger than rea 

| 
| 
| 
| 








so. 








had married, but, losing his wife when their lit- 
tle Pauline was a year old, he, in company with 
another brother, had gone West, where both 
had married, and settled 
father giving up his little 
ents and uncle. 

Mr. Gabriel made a workshop of the parlor 
on his side of the house, and, after Godfrey had | 
been introduced by Mr. Lewis, as “a young 
friend of hisn, with a smart hankerin’ for cut- | 


as stock farmers, the 
girl to her grandpar- 


tin’ things,” he sat and looked curiously about bette 
| 


the room while the others talked. 

There was a watchmaker’s shelf, with all 
necessary implements, before the front window, 
against the panes of which hung half-a-dezen 
watches, while several clocks stood or reclined 
under the shelf. Along one side of the room 
stretched a carpenter’s bench, littered with a 
medley of tools; while various others, with glue- 
pots, brushes and paints, pumice, and sponges, 
and nails, and screws, beyond counting, were 
scattered about in all directions, and in one cor- 
ner leaned some large, winglike arrangements, 


5 | come of the things?” 





of which Godfrey could make nothing. But, as 
he looked, his eyes sparkled, and his fingers 
moved involuntarily, with that subtle instinct 
by which one recognizes an answer to some 
mental demand his nature craves, and longs to 
work out in tangible form. 

Mr. Metz had been watching him; he under- 
stood it all, and nodded his head with an appre- 
ciative smile, as he remarked upon the disorder 
of his room. 

“You see,” 
one should drop his tools, to run out and take 
care of the hay, and leave the workshop for the 
field, the middle of the floor soon becomes the 
place for every thing.” 


“T should admire to fix it all up,” said God- | 


frey, energetically. 

“Should you? 
be worth considerable to me. 
saying to Mr. Lewis, suppose you come over on 
Monday, and try. Mether’ll enjoy having an- 
other in the familv, she misses the boys so; and 
this small lin’..c is getting such an old-headed 
little thine, we neeu some younger blood abort.” 


| 
said he, “when it is necessary that | 








A boy who could do it, would | 
So, as I've been | 


at least. | 

Just as they were about leaving, Mr. Bard | 
rode up on his little Shetland, and, saying he | 
was glad to meet Mr. Lewis, because he wanted 
to hear about the insane woman and her child, 
Mr. Metz invited them all into the other part of 
the house, where his father and mother were. 
After the events of the preceding day had been 
detailed, Mr. Bard said he had come to ask if 
old Mr. and Mrs. Metz could not make room for 
these poor unfortunates. 

“T doubt,” said he, “whether Driver and his 
wife are kind; I don’t think she’d have this de- 
sire to escape if they were. She is evidently a 
woman who has known refinement, and her 
rude surroundings trouble her. I have had j{ 
considerable to do with her, because now and 
then shg takes a freak to talk only in French, 
and no one else understands her. Youknowl’m 
a doctor,—or should be if I was any thing—and 
one of the neighbors told me that these people 
were sick, and no one to do forthem. That’s 
the family Mr. Grafton came here with, I mean. 
They were French, and all we know is that one 
night they went off, and left these two behind. 
The child don’t seem to remember any thing but 
being on a big ship, a long while ago, and being 
talked to in the same language which her 
mother occasionally uses, but which she under- 
stands very little of now. I found that the 
friends—I don’t know as they deserve to be 
called that, but, any way, the people who left 
them so abruptly—had put money in the bank, 
in Mrs. Grafton’s name, enough to pay their 
board a while longer yet, and then, if something 
doesn’t turn up, they will have to go to the! 
“Farm,” for all I see, That child has proper 
clothing, or might have, but her mother can’t 
look after her, and once in a while gets a fit 
of tearing every thing up. I think she’d be 
quiet enough if she was well treated.” 

“ ‘Never rains but it pours,’ laughed Mr. Ga- | 
briel. “Better take them, mother; there’s plenty 
of empty rooms. Godfrey’s coming Monday, | 
and we'll have a jolly house full. Belinda’s 
homesick enough to get back to her old mis- 
tress, and she’ll take all the extra care off of you.”’ 

So, after much talk, it was settled, and Mr. | 
Lewis promised to do his part, by driving across 
with them, as soon as his “chores” were over on | 
Monday. 

True to his promise, Godfrey started early | 
Monday morning, on his lonely walk over the | 
ficlds to his new home, and when he reached | 
the house, found the family just going to break- | 
fast. } 

“We thought you'd be here to cat,” said old 
Mrs. Metz, kindly, “so we waited a bit. Linnet 
wanted you to sit by her; but bless me!” she 
added, as they turned to the table, “what’s be- 





“Here they is,” said Linnet; “I sought there’d 
r be a place keeped for him.” ‘ 

Sure enough, the chair drawn up beside her 
higher one, held plate, and knife and fork, to- 
gether with Linnct’s own silver mug. The 
hearty laugh that followed the discovery of this 
novel method of “keeping a place,” made God- 
frey feel quite at ease; and, before the meal was 
over, the little one had broken up all formality 
by her constant chatter. 

“When will the little freezed girl 
asked Linnet, as they rose from table. 
to see her.” 

“You can come into my room and watch for 
her,” said Mr. Gabriel, “if you’ll keep your fin- 
gers off the tools, and not disturb me, for I shall 
be showing Godfrey about things.” 

Delighted with the permission, she followed | 
them into the work-room, and stationed herself | 
at the window, while her uncle busicd himself | 
in showing various things to Godfrey, and in 
explaining his process of cleaning some clocks 





| 
| 
| 
come?” | 
“T want | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| he had under repair. 


Nearly an hour had passed by, when Linnet 
called out,— 

“There's the horses; they’ve comed!”’ 

Godfrey ran to open the outer door, and met 
the farmer and his wife, but no one else. 

“Gone, nobody knows where! Clean gone! 
| buttered if they aint!’ said Mr. Lewis. 





+o rs 
TAKING OFFENCE, 

“Tetehy”’ people are most unhappy creatures. 
The art of being blind and deaf to little annoy- 
ances is worth a fortune: 

There is sound sense and immense wisdom in 
the old proverb, “He that is slow to anger is 





COMPANION. 


better than the mighty.” 
“If I wished to punish an enemy, I should make 
him hate somebody. To punish ourselves for 
others’ faults is superlative folly. The arrow 
shot from another’s bow is practically harmless 
until our thought barbs it. It is our pride that 
makes another’s criticism rankle, our self-will | 
that makes another’s deed offensive, our egotism | 
that is hurt by another’s self-assertion. Well 
may we be offended at faults of our own, but we | 
can hardly afford to be miserable for the faults 
of others. A courtier told Constantine that the 
mob had broken the head off his statue with 
stones. The emperor lifted his hands to his 
head, saying, “It is very surprising, but I don’t 
feel hurt in the least.” 


a 
A DINNER AND A KISS. 


“I have brought your dinner, father,’’ 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 

As she took from her arm the kettle 
And lifted its shining lid. 

“There is not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this,”’ 

And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left the childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron 
And dined in happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food; 

While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss; 

But he never thought of magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 

While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 

Stopping at sight of a squirrel 
Catching some wild bird’s lay. 

And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss, 

If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss. 

—_—_—_+or—____- 
THE MISER OF MARSEILLE. 

Marseille is a city of fountains, and has a 
fine aqueduct, almost entirely subterranean, by 
which pure water is brought from the little riv- 
ers Huveaume and Juvet. But this was not 
always the case. 

Once upon a time—I know not the exact date 
—there dwelt at Marseille a man named Guyot, 
with his wife and one son. They were but hum- 
ble people, and at the time my narrative begins, 
the child lay sick of a fever, his tongue cleaving 


Hannah More said, The meal over, Jacques wandered in the gay. 
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den, thoughtful and silent, but not unnoticed by 
his parents. They talked about the extraordj. 
nary manner in which his mind dwelt on the 
- night of suffering from thirst so long gone 
by. 

““It is strange,” said Madame Guyot, “how the 

lad is always thinking of it. I quite feared to 

tell him how little water we have left to-night, 

for it seems to grieve and trouble him so much: 

not for ourselves alone, but lest some unforty. 

nate should have to bear sufferings like those he 

experienced seven years ago.” 

“Well,” replied the father, “even that is not 
the chief object of his anxiety.” 

“Why, surely he does not fancy himself jn 
love yet!” said Madame Guyot, in an accent of 
alarm. Our neighbor’s daughter, Madeline, 
casts sheep’s eyes at him, I know, young as he 
is; and Jacques often tells her how like a little 
angel she seemed to him when her mother made 
her the bearer of that draught of water. But it 
is doubtless only nonsense, for he is still a boy, 
and she a full year younger.” 

“T was not thinking of Madeline, wife,” replied 
Monsieur Guyot: “in my opinion, Jacques loves 
something else better than all the little damsels 
in the world—I mean money. He is always 
hoarding every sou he can collect, and trying, 
by all sorts of extra services, to earn more than 
his daily wages; and I almost fear our son will 
turn miser, since he spends nothing he can 
avoid.” 

“O, if that be the case, he is doubtless think- 
ing of some girl, and trying to save against the 
time when he is old enough to marry; but heis 
a good youth,” added Madame Guyot, brushing 
a tear from her eye, at the thought of havinga 
rival in the love of her only child. 

The return of Jacques here stopped the con- 
versation. Tours after his parents were at rest, 
the youth sat by the lattice in his little chamber. 
Little knew the parents of Jacques by what 
strong feelings he was actuated, though both 
were in part right, the father when speaking of 
his almost miserly habits, the mother in believ- 
ing that her son loved Madeline. 

The youth possessed one of those thoughtful 
natures which become old too soon; and those 





to the roof of his mouth, and his little hot hand 
pressed to the still hotter forehead, while he 


who wonder at love in a boy of sixteen, must 


‘aan that in southern France the blood 


constantly asked, in a plaintive tone, for a| runs warmer than in our country. 


draught of water. | 


“Alas! my child,’, said Madame Guyot, in 
reply to his moaning, ‘‘you know I have told 
you already the cistern is empty. 
of water have I in the house, and I fear all our 
neighbors are as badly off as ourselves. See, 
take this milk; it is all I can give you.” 

“But, mother, it is not like water,” replied the 
boy; “it makes me more thirsty, and chokes 
mne, it seems so thick; while water is so cold, 
and refreshes me fora long time. If it would 
but rain, foram burnin! 0, if I were rich, I 
would care little for the finest wines, if I had 
but plenty of fresh, pure, cold water.”’ 

Madame Guyot strove to pacify the young 
sufferer; and having succeeded in partially re- 
lieving his cravings by means of a draught of 
water, which a kind neighbor, scarcely better off 


than herself, sent by the hand of her little daugh- | 


ter, he at length slept. 

Seven years later, and the fever-stricken boy 
had grown into a fine, thoughtful youth of six- 
teen. No longer dependent on his parents, the 
young Jacques Guyot cheerfully performed his 
part in gaining a living. 

One evening, after his return from work, as 
Madame Guyot was busily engaged in placing 


the evening meal on the table, she said to her | 


son, “Jacques, you must be content with less 
than your usual quantity of water to-night, for 
again the cistern is nearly dry.” 

“Tam sorry for that, mother,” replicd Jacques; 
“but though we have often since been very 
scarce of water, at least, we have never wanted 
it so badly as when I had the fever.” 

“O, Jacques, can you ever forget that?” 

“Never. No day passes, but the torture I suf- 
fered then for a draught of water comes into my 
mind; and [ envy no man his wealth in any 
thing save his more abundant supply of that 
one good gift. Is there no way of relieving this 
want, by which the poor of Marseille suffer so 
much and so often?” 

“It is just because the poor are those who suf- 
fer, that they must continue to do so; wealth 
might remedy the evil,” answered his father. 
“Tow so?” asked Jacques. 

Only let an aqueduct be 


“Easily enough. 
constructed, to bring pure water from a distant 
river.” 

“And what would that cost, think vou?” 

“More money than you can count,” replied 


the elder Guyot; “so let us to our supper before 
it is as cold as the water you are always dream- 
ing about.” 





Not a tied 


It was indeed wonderful how he always 


| onghs of Madeline in connection with that 
n 


ight of feverish agony—how like a ministering 
angel the child had seemed in his eyes when she 
| tripped lightly in with the cooling draught, to 
| satisfy his longing. The cup of cold water had 
| worked with a marvellous charm, and the youth 
| regarded the girl with a feeling akin to worship. 

In the eyes of others, she was just a bright-eyed, 
laughing thing, somewhat wilful and capricious 
at times, as girls are apt to be; but to poor 
Jacques, she was a being of heavenly beauty. 

The recent scarcity of water had again brought 
the old scene most’ vividly to his mind, and you 
might have seen by the moonlight how pale and 
agitated was his face. After along silence, he 
| rose, and taking from a secret place a sum of 
money, large for him to possess, he slowly 
counted it, and then, gazing on his treasure, 
said, softly,— 

“It might be done in a long lifetime; but, 0, 
Madeline! Madeline!” Then, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, he flung himself on his 
knees to pray. Poor Jacques! he prayed with 
such earnest, simple faith, that he rose tranquil, 
and seeking his couch, soon fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Three more years went by, still Jacques con- 
| tinually added to his store. So scrupulous was 

he in denying himself every superfluity, that the 
| neighbors whispered how the yeung Guyot had 
| become a:..iser. Some did more than whisper, 
| they spoke cpenly to his mother respecting this 
| peculiarity in her son. 
| Madame Guyot looked very sagacious, and 
| gave mysterious hints about the virtue of spar- 
| ing on one’s self, to spend on another. 
| Let love be the presumed cause of a man’s 
actions, and a woman will hardly ever deem him 
in the wrong, however extravagant they may be. 
So it was with the gossips; and from that time, 
many a sly joke was levelled at Madeline, till 
the little damsel’s head was almost turned with 
thinking of the—of course much magnificd— 
riches which were hoarded by her admirer for 
her to spend some day. 

She felt that she was beloved, for it is net hard 
to divine when one is the dearest of all carthly 
objects to a pure and honest heart; but in spite 
of her convictions in this respect, the conduct of 
Jacques was a sad puzzle to her. 

“He is never so happy as when by my side,” 
she would often say to her mother; “that any 
one may sce; but I do not think he cares to 
gain me for a wife.” 
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The mother would bid her be patient, and all 
would in time turn out well; but Madeline 
thought there should be some limit to the ex- 
pected patience, so she would pout her cherry 
lips, and give Jacques short answers. | 

Still, though she evidently succeeded in giving | 
him pain, he seemed as far from declaring his., 
sentiments as ever. 

The crisis, however, came at last. Madeline | 
had a Cousin Marie, who was not only a near | 
neighbor, but also a sort of rival beauty. There 
had been no slight jealousy between the girls 
on the subjects of love and marriage; but Marie 
had at last triumphea; and, the day for her own | 
wedding being fixed, she openly twitted Made- | 
line about her laggard lover. 

This was a sad blow to the vanity of the young 
girl. 
The wedding day came, and she, of course, 
was one of the guests, together with Jacques; 
and the girl, bent on punishing her tardy ad- 
mirer, coquetted with others by his very side. 
But she did not stop at coquetry only. The 
brother of the bridegroom, a gay and handsome 
fellow, now at Marseille for the first time, was 
smitten with her charms, and after the wedding 
found or made many excuses for visiting her. 

Jacques, it seemed, would not be piqued into 
submission, and she was not inclined either for 
a spinster’s life, or a longer silent wooing; so, 
after some hesitation on the part of her parents, 
who still leaned to their young neighbor, Made- 
line was betrothed to the stranger. 

When the marridge day came, Jacques re- 
mained shut up in his little chamber. Neither 
food nor drink passed his lips; but could he 
have been seen by any one, a mighty mental 
conflict would have been revealed to the watcher. 
Itwas the last great conflict with human pas- 
sion. The last bar to his devoting himself to 
one great object was removed. 

The gossips who had aforetime interested 
themselves so liberally in the affairs of Jacques 
once more twitted Madame Guyot, saying it 
plainly was not love that made her son such a 
miser in his habits; but she answered them 
more proudly than ever, that Jacques would now 
look higher for a wife. 

So, first one great lady and then another was 
said to be the fair object for whom our hero 
cherished a secret passion, and whom he was 
trying to equalin wealth. But though Madame 
Guyot fostered the idea, she, poor soul, knew 
better; for only a few days after the marriage of 
his one love, Jacques had begged her, in a broken 
voice, to find out whether the little vessel in 
which Madeline had borne the precious draught 
of water to his bedside, a dozen long years ago, 
were still in existence. 

“OQ, my son,” said Madame Guyot, “since you 
did so love Madeline, why did you let her go? 
She would not now be the wife of a stranger, if 
you had asked her for thyself.” 

“Better as it is, mother,” replied Jacques, 
though his lip quivered while he spoke, and 
he again begged his mother to procure what he 
had mentioned, at any cost. 

Madame Guyot’s mission proved successful, 
though the mother of Madeline marvelled greatly 
at the request; and both the worthy matrons 
agreed that the conduct of Jacques was a prob- 
lem beyond their power to solve. Eagerly was 
the little vessel seized by him, and, after bestow- 
ing many grateful thanks on his mother, he 
conveyed it to his own little room. 

Could the thing of clay have spoken, it might 
have told how, when others slept, Jacques spent 
many an hour in sighs, and even tears. Ay, for 
every drop of water it had once held, the strong 
man paid in tears a thousand fold. 

Years sped on, and the father and mother of 
Jacques passed from the earth. The young man 
had been called a miser, even during their life- 
time, but now, indeed, he merited the title, 

Ever craving for money, he added to his store 
by the strictest parsimony. His clothes were 
patched by himself, again and again, till no 
traces of the original stuff remained. Generally 
his feet were bare, and even when he wore any 
covering on them, it consisted of old shoes, 
which had been cast away as worthless, and 
picked up by him in his solitary wanderings 
through the town. , 

His food was of the coarsest description, and 
taken simply to sustain life. He no longer oc- 
cupied the dwelling in which his early days had 
been spent; his present home was an old and 
roomy house, built with a degree of strength 
which defied any- attempt at entrance, unsanc- 
tioned by the will of its occupant; at least, with- 
out a degree of force being used, which would 
inevitably have led to discovery. 

Here, then, dwelt Jacques Guyot quite alone. 
But far worse than alone was he when absent 
from his house, for the evil repute in which he 
was held was such, that as he walked, the little 





, long year. 


} gleam of joy lighting his pinched features; 
; but his former comrade shrank back, holding 
| up his hands, as if to forbid his nearer approach, 


| of asealed paper, which Jacques, ere he lay 


“There goes Guyot. See the wretched miser, 
how thin heis! He grudges himself food to 
make himself fat, and clothes to cover his lean 
old body.” 

Then the mischievous urchins would cast 
stones at Jacques, and load him with insults, 
unchecked by their parents. 

But even this was not the worst. One day he 
met a friend, or at least he had been such in 
youth, and whom he had not seen for many a 
For the moment, Jacques forgot his 
rags and his isolation—it was so long since a 
kindly word had been bestowed on him, and O! 
how he yearned to win it. 

Eagerly he advanced, with an indescribable 


saying, as he did so,—“I will not hold com- 
munion with a thing like you. Did you not 
love thy money better than her who ought to be 
your wife? but you suffered a stranger to carry 
her away, and now the accursed thing is dearer 
to you than yourself, though you have neither 
child nor kin to whom to leave it. Away! 
touch me not!” 

Another trial came still later, and it was the 
hardest of all. A portly dame, elderly, but 
still fresh and comely-looking, and with a fair 
daughter by her side, passed leisurely along the 
streets of Marscille. They seemed to be new 
arrivals; but the elder one was evidently no 
stranger, for she pointed out to her daughter 
various changes which had been made of late. 
Jacques Guyot looked earnestly at the girl, 
for her features brought vividly to his mind 
those of the object of his one love-dreain, and 
as he came near, he heard her mother call her 
Madeline. Another glunce, and he recognized 
the elder female as the Madeline of his youth. 

Though so many years had gone over his 
head, his pale face was in a moment flushed. 
Again he forgot the curses and the stones 
daily showered around him; the vision of the 
bright-eyed child, with the little treasured pitch- 
er in her hand, was before him, and he too was 
for an instant young; but for how brief an in- 
stant! 

Madeline, even in her distant home, had heard 
of the miser Guyot, who heaped up wealth, 
though with none to share it, and denied even 
the smallest aid to the miserable, though sur- 
rounded with gold. Even at that moment, too, 
she heard the taunts of the passers-by; so, gath- 
ering her skirts closely around her, as though 
his very touch would poison, she swept by with 
such a look of scorn xs rooted the miser to the 
spot, and brought back the sense of his loneli- 
ness more terribly than ever. 

Though no inhabitant of Marseille ever enter- 
ed the miser’s dwelling during his life, yet I am 
able to tell how he spent his time there. I 
know he never entered his silent, comfortless 
home without fecling that his heart would leap 
with joy to hear a friendly voice, or if he might 
be permitted to clasp a child to his bosom. 

I know that, in spite of insults, reproaches 
and taunts, his heart teemed with loving-kind- 
ness to his fellow-creatures, and often when 
suffering from them, he would even smile, and 
murmur, “It is because they know me net; 
for one day these curses will be turned to bless- 
ings.” 

Ay, and that, when seated on his hard bench, 
to take the food needful to prolong his lifo until 
the object should be accomplished for which he 
had given up all that could tend to its enjoy- 
ment, he prayed for a blessing on his coarse fare; 
and I know, too that after each more biting 
proof of scorn from those around him, he asked 
from the same Almighty source strength to 
“endure to the end.” 

A very old man was Jacques Guyot when the 
end came, but he met it with joy, for he had 
lived long enough to finish his self-imposed task. 
Stretched upon his wretched pallet, he smiled 
and talked to himself. 

“Ah, Jacques,” said he, “they will never more 
call thee accursed. The last stone has been cast 
at thy worthless carcass. 

But, O, what joy to think the miser has not 
lived in vain! One hour after, and the miser 
lay dead. 

As soon as he was missed from his daily 
haunts the propriety of examining his dwelling 
suggested itself to the towns-people, for there 
were many who would not touch him while 
living who would gladly have acted as his exe- 
cutors. 

The authoritics of the town took possession 


down to die, had placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion. It was his will, duly executed, and con- 
tained these words: 

“Having observed from my youth that the 
poor of Marseille are ill supplied with water, 
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cost, [ have cheerfully labored all my life to | 
gain them this great blessing, and I bequeath 
all I possess to be spent in building an aqueduct 
for their use.” 

Jacques had told the truth. The curses had | 
turned into blessings, and his death made a city 
full of self-reproaching mourners. Many a 
man has won the name of hero by one gallant 
deed; but he who made aconquest of a city 
by the continued heroism of a long life, me- 
thinks deserves the name indeed. 

And thus I have told you to whem the inhab- | 
itants of Marseille owe their aqueduct. 


~———___—_~4@>—————. 


| 
THE RAIN. | 


Lo! the loug, slender spires, how they quiver and 
ash, 
Where the clouds send their cavalry down; 
Rank and tile by the million the rain-lances dash 
Over mountains, and river, and town; 
Thick the battle-drops fall—but they drip not in 
blood; 
The trophy of war is the green, fresh bud. 
O, the rain, the plentiful rain! 


Acacias 
BERT’S PUNISHMENT. 


What boy so detestable among his playimutes, | 
as the proud boaster, who, without any claim | 
to superiority, patronizes his equals and scorns 
those whom he regards his inferiors ? 
Bert Andrews, the son of a well-to-do stock | 
farmer in northern New England, went by the 
names of “My Lord Bert,” and “Old Stiffy An- 
drews,” among his schoolmates. 
When Bert went to college, he cut all “the | 
old boys” athome. He put on a tall hat, wore | 
a gold watch chain, and carried a little cane, 
and he felt that there was ao such man about as 
himself,—the President of the college was a very 
modest and unassuming man, compared with | 
him. 
On his first vacation, Bert brought home with 
him a young Southerner, whom his imagina- 
tion had magnified into a princely nabob, whose 
proud spirit would not brook an offence, but 
who would draw bowie knife or pistol at the 
slightest cause. 

He had written all this home before their de- 
parture, till, instead of the gentle and modest 
boy Seldon was, Bert’s mother, sister and cousin 





cavalier, half bandit style, who would scorn 
their simple farm life. 

To prepare his friend for the plain style of liv- 
ing at the farm-house, Bert had told him that 
his father was a very eccentric old gentleman, 
who might pass for 2 monomaniac among stran- 
gers. He persisted in going about in his shirt- 
sleeves, and sometimes, even, in his stocking 
feet. He said that he had imported many sheep 
and cows at a great sacrifice of money, hoping 
to improve the breeds in the country, for the 
sake of those farmers who had to live off their 
land and labor. He described him as a scien- 
tific farmer, who persisted in living in the old 
homestead where his forefathers had lived be- 
fore him. 

“But,” said Bert, as with fears he drew near 
the farm-house, “all his oddities can be borne 
and laughed at but one,—he has a passion for 
gathering poor relations about him. At pres- 
ent we have my grandfather, who gave away 
his patrimony in a mad fit of benevolence; (he 
had given it to Bert’s father) so we have to keep 
him and a stupid son of his. Besides these, we 
have at present, the clever little daughter of an- 
other son, who died some months since,—a quiet 
little girl, who clings to the old man asif he 
were her father. My weak-minded uncle, as 
you will see, is mad on ploughing, sawing wood, 
&c., and chooses his intimates among my fa- 
ther’s men servants.” 

The truth was, “Uncle Job” was a heavy, 
blunt farmer, with no taste beyond his work, 
and his associates were the same as they had 
ever been, honest Yankee “hired men.” 

As the dashing young fellows drove up to the 
farm-house, they were wélcomed half way down 
the lane by grandfather, and Lydia, (the home- 
ly little cousin) and the house dog, Scip. On 
the piazza stood the pleasant mother and her 
two girls, looking not quite at their ease, and 
the “ecventric father,” with his stocking feet 
stretched out on a chair, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a pipe in his mouth! 

“Bert, my boy, you’re welcome here, and s0 is 
your friend,” said the grandfather. ‘We've 


| body loved and who loved everybody. 


were looking for a stern, proud man, of the half | 
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as soon as the old man was out of hearing. 
“You’d think he owned the establishment, by 
his bringing in more poor folks, six generations 
off, to live on our estate! He always seemed 
proud of poor relations,—it’s a weakness that 
runs in our family, I believe.” 

“You don’tinherit it, old boy,” replied Seldon, 
“if [may judge by your blushes; but I’m sure 
he himself is a poor relation to be proud of.” 

The old man entered the house, and did not 
appear on the piazza again till the welcomes 
were all said and acknowledged, and the little 


| party were seated, looking off at the wide land- 
scape before them, of which the family were 
| justly proud. 


Then he came out, leading a quiet, motherly 
body, whom our hero recognized at once as 
“Aunt Susan,” long the village patron, free 
nurse and comforter; a person whom every- 
She was 
introduced to Bert as his “new grandmother,” 


and to Mr. Seldon as “Mrs. Andrews, my wife.” 


Much as Bert had loved this patron of his boy- 

hood under the title of “Aunt Susan,” he hated 
her now that she had become an inmate of the 
house. He hardly noticed her, and did not call 
her “grandmother,” nor utter a word of wel- 
come. He looked daggers at the old man, as if 
it were a State Prison offence for a lonely per- 
son, past sixty, to unite his life with one who 
would make him happier! 
It seemed that his sisters shared in this feeling, 
and had even threatened to go away from home, 
if “Aunt Susan” came there to live. They had 
manifested not a little scorn towards the lovely 
and gentle woman, and resolved to make her 
berth so uncomfortable, that she would be glad 
to take grandpa and return to her own cottage, 
next to the post-office in the village. 

At the first good opportunity, Master Bert, to 
show himself off to advantage, opened a conver- 
sation on the subject before his friend. 

“What on the earth possessed that demented 
old fellow to bring that goody here?” he asked. 

“Because he was lonesome, and wanted com- 
pany of his own age, he said,” replied the pret- 
ty, pouting sister. “But I’m thinking she’ll 
soon wish she was back again to her cuddy in 
the village. May and I never speak to her, 
nor look at her, any more than if she wasn’t in 
the world; and when people call on her we don’t 
see them, nor ask them to stay, nor to come 
again.” 

“Grandpa’s an old fool!” cried Bert, “and I 
don’t see how father puts up with him; he 
wouldn’t, if he wasn’t so odd, himself! How 
long is this going to last?” 

“Forever and forever,” replied May, with pro- 
voking coolness. “He’s talking of putting a 
bay window in her room for her flowers. You 
know she always raised flowers in the cottage, 
and used to give them to the school children as 
they passed, besides cookies and peanuts.” 

“T suppose she bought him with cookies and 
peanuts, too, in his second childhood,” replicd 
Bert; “but her stay’ll be short, here, I can tell 
you! I'm bound to have a ‘home’ in vacation, 
and this is only a hospital for old and simple 
folks!” 

“If they were poor, I could bear it,” said Bell, 
the eldest sister. “But they both have money, 
and seem to settle on our house as their home— 
a compliment to us! I think Aunt Sukey’s own 
cottage, embowered in roses and clematis, would 
be afar better place in whieh to enjoy ‘love’s 
young dream.’ ”’ 

The brother and sisters laughed heartily, but 
their guest looked a little confused; perhaps he 
felt: sorry to have ceme just as others had in- 
truded there; perhaps he despised their heart- 
lessness. 

A few days after this, Lydia, the poor cousin, 
came out on to the piazza with a neat calico 
dress, a white apron and sun-bonnet on, and in 
her hand a good sized basket. 

“Going to market with eggs, little coz?” asked 
Bert, pleasantly. 

“No,” replied Lydia, “I’m going down to the 
cottage on an errand for grandma, who is there.” 

“Let’s go and carry her basket, and get a 
newspaper,” said Seldon. And the three set off 
together, Seldon carrying something that rat- 
tled like dishes. 

It was a very neat little cottage. Quite at his 
ease, Bert opened the front door and walked in, 
He was amazed to see his grandfather and Aunt 





been looking for you some time, very impatient- 
ly, for we’ve got a new relation to introduce to 
you.” 

Bert’s face flushed crimson. 
the Dunnings, of Hartland, who often rode over 
in a farm wagon, or on a load of wood, and of a 
fabulous race of cousins, whom his father fed 
and his mother clothed every spring and au- 
tumn, in a territory beyond visiting distance. 








children ran shouting after him,— 





which can be procured for them only at a great 


“That’s check,” whispered Bert to his friend, 


Susan comfortably scated in the pretty little 
| parlor, as if quite at home. 


“What, guests so soon?” asked the old gen- 


He thought of | tleman. “I told Lydia not to tell that we were 


moving, till we were ready to ask you all down 
to tea.” 

“Are you going to live here, grandfather?” 
asked Bert, in confusion. 

“Yes, my boy. Your grandmother went to 
the farm to gratify me, forI elung to my old 
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home; but I have come here to gratify her and | waves, you know, so far down, only a little! pets. Jenny took good care of this chicken in 


to save you trouble,” replied the old man. 

“Me, sir?” asked Bert, crimson with blushes. 

“Yes, Bert, you and your sisters will have 
no need to make any one’s ‘berth too warm at 
the farm,’ now. If your father can get on with- 
out my help, and if you can get through college 
by your own efforts, like other farmers’ sons, I 
shall be glad. 
resent Job, and Lydia, and me, as poor depend- 
ents at the farm! It was my gift to your fa- 
ther, on a condition—he will not have to fulfil— 
that I have a home there for myself and friends. 
Mr. Seldon, | am not the pauper you have heard 
me called, but a plain old man of ample means. 
Job, my son, is not a fool, but a plodding, in- 
dustrious man, who looks after the interests of 
the farm, while his brother, Bert’s father, buys 
and raises stock for the market and drives it 
there! I have been bearing the expenses of 
your friend at college; but as [ have overheard 
him telling you, on the piazza, that his father is 
so wealthy, they will need my help no more. 
This is my house, and Lydia is to live with us. 
Job, who is forty years old, can choose his own 
home. We shall be settled soon, when I shall 
hope to entertain you both for a few days, you 
as a well-bred guest, and my grandson as ‘a 
poor relation.’ ” 

This story of Bert’s pride and folly soon got 
out; and when he appeared at the store or post- 
office, some rude fellow would be sure to say, in 
his hearing, “Who’s ‘poor relations,’ now, I 
wonder?” 

Thenceforth, instead of having a well-filled 
purse from his grandfather, Bert taught dis- 
trict schools in vacations—the very best thing 
for him—and wore coarser clothes than when 
he first entered college. D. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


IN ARMOR UNDER WATER. 





And not lying cold and dead on the bottom, 
as you would think, but walking about, climb- 
ing up the sides of vessels sunk years before, 
aod walking the decks as though they still 
floated. 


It was a great thing when diving-bells were | 


invented, and men could go down in them to 
look at wrecks, or the bottoms of great ships 
and find if they were sea-worthy. 


It was a greater thing when submarine armor 
took the place, in great part, of the bells, and a 
man could, after he had adjusted his heavy suit, 
sink slowly into the water, kept from too rapid 
descent by the line fastened to him, and once on 
the bottom, work there five or six hours, breath- 
ing in air from the tube, into which it was con- 
stantly foreed from above, and seeing through 
the thick glass which forms the face to the hel- 
met. 

The smallest leak in this life-pipe would be 
death to the diver, and so well does he know 
this, that not even the bravest among them can 
ever go down withoat the feeling that they are 
facing death very nearly. 

No diver is willing to descend more than a 
hundred and twenty feet, for even at that depth 


the pressure is painful, and there is danger of 


einternal injury; but a hundred, or even a hun- 


dred and fifteen feet below the surface, they | 


work with case. 
The air-pipe and life-line are watched with the 
utmost care by the “tender,” who knows the 


meaning of certain signals, made by means of 


this life-iine, and hauls it in, or pays out, as di- 
rected from below. 

Some time since [ happened to mect in socie- 
ty a gentleman who had, for several years, been 
adiver, and in the course of our conversation I 


asked,-- 


“Don’t you often feel streng curiosity in first } 


going over a sunken ship?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered, quickly. “That 
is, 1 don’t doubt I should, but you see there is a 
certain uneasiness and strange feeling. 
thing is so still and tomb-like. 


Every 
There are no 


But [cannot allow you to rep- | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


swaying back and forth of water. 
Sometimes a vessel goes down straight, and 


| Stands on the bottom as prettily as if she were | 


on the surface. You go all over her; not a 
| sound, and the big fishes swim about and rub 
their noses against your glass, and look with a 
| horrible, blank kind of look, into your eyes. I 
don’t like it.” 

“The worst thing must be,” said I, “the pos- 
sibility of finding dead bodies in the cabins.” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a troubled look. 
“That has been my special business, and I have 
seen some sad sights. 

“IT remember one, where a vessel went down 
in ninety feet of water, and it was known a 
mother and child were asleep in the cabin when 
she sunk. 

“The father begged and plead that I would 
go down for the bodies, offering me any amount 


made me. 
“fT had been over the wreck, and knew just 





muster courage to burst it open. 


| “Of course the dead cannot harm one. I’ve 


}no fears of that sort, but you know, even on | 


shore, with people all around, you find the dead 
bringing up solemn thoughts and nervous feel- 
ings. 
“I knew how these poor things were floating 
about in the room, and had a dozen minds about 
going up again. There was the miserable look 
of that father before me, though, and at last I 
got a crowbar, and just stove the light door in. 
“The water came out with a rush, and the 
| woman with it, holding the little child’s hand. 
| I knew just how they would look, but for all 
that [could not help jumping back. It was as 

| much as I could do to fasten the line to them, 
and send them up, and I followed right away, 
all in a cold sweat. 

“You can’t go down a cabin’s steps without 
| thinking there’s a dead man, may be, floating 
around there. A diver hasn’t much curiosity, 

but gets on with his work fast as he can.” 
“Were you ever in much danger?” said I, as 
| he drew a long breath. 

“QO yes, many a time; but once I remember 
most clearly. I went down to examine a pro- 
peller sunk in Lake Huron, where the water is 
so clear you see easily forty or fifty feet away. 

“Working round here, my air-pipe got caught 
on a sliver of 
couldn’t reach it. 

“There was a raw ‘tender’ on that day, and 
every time I jumped up to free it, he payed out 
more line, instead of hauling in so Tcould get it. 

“There wasn’t a moment I didn’t look to see 
the pipe cut by the ragged wood, and if it had 
been, the weight of water would have pressed 
the life out of me as if I had been under a moun- 
tain. 

“Then I’ve caught often on stair rails. I had 
once that same day. That tender kept me down 
nearly three hours, and Iwas haif dead with 
anxiety when they hauled me in. It’s a hard 
life.” 

There were more questions I wanted to ask, 
but my informant was called away, leaving in 
my mind a strong fecling of the strange, wild 
life his must have been. 

So I tell it to you, knowing that though you 
may have heard or read of submarine armor, 
you have little or no thought as to the life of 
those who wear it, or in what constant danger 
each breath is drawn. HevLen C. WEEKs. 








great 





——_—__—4~o—————__—_— 
AN EDUCATED MONKEY. 

Sailors have a great fondness for monkeys, 
and generally take good care of them, and teach 
them many cunning tricks. Harper’s Maqazine 
tells of an Andaman monkey, an uncommon- 
ly intelligent species, who was taught many 
things, bad as well as good, by the sailors of the 
British ship Vigilant, in 1864: 

Jenny remained on board the Vigilant for 
years, while that ship was cruising in the East- 
ern seas, and engaged in co-operating with the 
Abysinian army in the famous campaign for res- 
euing the English prisoners from King Theo- 
dore. The sailors made a great pet of her, and 
took quite an interest in her education. They 
taught her to smoke a pipe, to draw the cork 
from a soda bottle, after first carefully untwist- 
}ing the wire, and then to drink the contents, 

holding the bottle by the neck with both hands, 
and lifting up the bottom of it with her foot, to 
| make the contents run into her mouth. 





| rae : . . 
rhe education which she thus reeeived was 


|no sham, but was genuine, for Jenny would 
| really drink the soda water, and really smoke 
the pipe, and not merely make believe. She 
was also intrusted with the charge of a chicken, 
which the sailors had en board for one of their 


of money, but nothing but pity would have | 


| where the state-room was; but even when be- | 
| fore the door, I waited awhile before I could | 


the stoven hole, and IT} 
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| her cage at night, and often carried it about in 
her arms during the day. 

The sailors, moreover, not properly appreciat- 
ing the importance of strict temperance princi- 
ples, taught Jenny to drink grog, of which she 
learned to become immoderately fond. 

At length, when in due time the ship returned 
|to England, and the company separated, the 

sailors gave Jenny a certificate in due form of 
| having well and faithfully served her Majesty 
| during the war, and also decorated her with a 
| silver chain and medal, as a badge of her distin- 
guished merit, and then consigned her to an 
honorable retirement in the Zoological Gardens 
of London, where, as the account from which we 
gather these facts states, she is quietly waiting 
for her share of the prize money, to be divided 
among the crew of the ship, when the circumlo- 
cution office shall have completed its labors. 

Jenny is about two feet, four inches high. 
| She has a mild and good-natured countenance, 
with no marks of savageness or ferocity, in ex- 
pression. 

On one occasion, when the distinguished Dr. 
| Buckland was visiting the garden, and came to 

pay his respects to Jenny, with a cigar in his 
mouth which he was smoking, she suddenly 
seized the cigar, snatching it from his mouth, 
, and began very coolly smoking it herself. She 
| went on until she had finished the cigar, and 
| then threw it away in time to save burning her 
mouth. 


———_~+or- 
AN ANCIENT ALBUM. 

Albums, with the exception of photograph 
albums, seem to be going out of fashion. I 
don’t know when I have seen one before I came 
across this little old-fashioned thing that lies 
before me. Let me turn to the fly leaf, and see 
what that says. Here it is: 

“Presented to Samantha Ann Fowler, Anno 
Domino, 1815. 

Fifty-five years old!) No wonder its morocco 
cover is stained and faded. 

I turn to aunty, sitting in the corner, and she 
lifts her spectacles and smiles, as she says it was 
given her for a Christmas present by an old beau 
of hers, and that beau she went to hear preach 
a year ago last Sabbath; ‘so you see, children, 

I might ’a’ been a minister’s wife’ 
| “Did you jilt him, aunty ?” asks rocuish Kate. 
“Well, yes, rather,” replies aunty, smiling. 
| Folks did say that was what made him take 





to the ministry; disappointments turn people 
| queerly, sometimes. However, he got nicely 
}over it, and married a great deal handsomer 
| woman than I am; and so, no doubt, ’twas all 
for the best. I’m sure it was forme. Do let 
me see that old book. I don’t know when I’ve 
looked at it.” 

Aunty adjusted her gold-bowed spectacles 
with great precision, and turned over the yel- 
lowed pages. 

“Land sake!” she exclaimed, as she opened at 
a place where the writing was almost obliterated, 
“there’s a rose one of my dearest friends sent 
over from Italy. Idon’t think I ever loved any 
woman as I did her. She was rarely beautiful, 
and, when she was only twenty-five, went into 
consumption. The doctors ordered her to Italy, 
and, as her father was a rich man, she went. 

“The day before they left, she called on me. 
How red her cheeks were! and her lips were like 
two rose buds. I couldn’t make her sick, no 
way. 

““‘Manthy,’ says she, ‘I’ve come to say good- 
by. I want you to be very happy in thinking of 
me, and remember, if I don’t come home, that 
there’s a better life than this, a brighter land, 
and I shall be there.’ 

“You can’t tell, girls, how that little speech 
affected me. It was the means of my getting 
religion, and placing my hopes on a better than 
any earthly foundation.” 

“Did she come home?” asked Kate. 

“Never, my dear. When [ reeccived this rose, 
she had been dead for weeks. Her father wrote 
me that it was almost the last thing she did, to 
wrap this little thing in paper, and send a kiss 
on it to me. 

“Here is some poetry written by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney.” 

We all crowded forward to look atit. It was 
a simple little stanza, expressing, in her refined 
manner, the poet’s friendship and kind wishes. 
We examined the autograph, and thought of 
the gentle hand that had so long been dust, but 
that has traced so many beautiful thoughts that 
the world will not willingly let die. 

Next, came a page of fearful flourishes. There 
were cagles that looked like turkey-buzzards, 
and one initial letter took up the whole width of 
the paper. Aunt Samantha laughed heartily at 
sight of it. 

“That was Sam Houston—not the Texas sen- 


whom we expected wonderful things. I remem. 
ber with what admiration I used to look upon 
his flourishes; and as to his poetry, we supposed 
another Shakespeare in the bud was opening 
before our eyes. i 

“Poor Sam! he flourishes still, I hope, in 
different way, for he is the captain of a little oys. 
ter-sloop, and drinks a good deal of whiskey, 
more’s the pity. 

“Read this,” said Aunt Samantha; “it strikes 
me as being pretty for an album.” So Kate 
read aloud: 

“There was a fairy once, a bright and spark. 
ling little creature, who wished to make a pres. 
ent to a friend. Her device was ingenious and 
elegant. She gathered the leaves of the fairest 
lilics to be found, and, roaming among her ac. 
quaintances, begged her tiny associates to jn. 
scribe their names, each on a lily leaf. So, with 
the point of the finest diamond, dipped in dew 
stained with the juice of berries, they did as she 
desired. The leaves were then bound together 
into a unique little volume, and made sacred 
and imperishable by the words of love breathed 
upon them. 

“In like manner, may loving thoughts make 
this volume sacred.” ALMA. 





DEATH OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, 


The greatest of American naval commanders 
has passed away, in the fulness of years and of 
honors. 

Davip GLASCOE FARRAGUT, Admiral in the 
American Navy, and the first American who 
ever held the rank, died on Sunday, Aug. 14th, 
at Portsmouth, N. H., or near that place, after 
an illness of some length. 

He was born on the 5th of July, 1801, and his 
birthplace was in the neighborhood of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., a place of frequent mention in the 
history of the secession war, as the scene of 
great events. 

His father was a native of Spain, who came 
to this country in the time of the Revolution, 
and entered the American army, in which he 
rose to the rank of Major. His mother was of 
Scotch origin. Thus he was of mixed birth, but 
of good blood on both sides. 

He entered the navy when he was but a mere 
child,—only eleven years old. His first cruise 
was in the frigate Essex, commanded by the 
celebrated Capt. Daniel Porter. 

The Essex was sent to the Pacific Ocean, in 
the war of 1812-15, where she destroyed the 

british whale fishery, which caused great ex- 
citement in England. 

The British government sent out several ves- 
sels to fight the Essex. Two of these, the Phe- 
be and the Cherub, attacked the Essex when she 
was in a crippled state, and, after a long and 
hard fight, forced her to surrender. 

The action was one of the bloodiest on record, 
and young Farragut, who was not fourteen years 
old, went through it with great courage. It 
was his “baptism of fire,”—and a very hot one. 
Almost half a century elapsed before he saw 
any more hard service in war,—and during that 
long period he rose to the highest rank then 
known in the naval service, that of Post-Captain, 
which is equal to that of Colonel in the army. 

He was almost sixty-one years old when, at 
the beginning of 1862, he was appointed to the 
command of the fleet fitted out against New Qr- 
leans, then the chief city of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

With that fleet, and after the severest fighting, 
he conquered New Orleans, and thus inflicted on 
the Confederacy the severest blow it had then 
received. 

Afterward he served on the Mississippi, and 
aided in the reduction of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, and did other important work in the 
South-west. 

In August, 1864, he won the creat battle fought 
in Mobile Bay, defeating and destroying the 
Southern fleet, and compelling the rebel forts to 
surrender. 

Capt. Farragut’s services compelled the gov- 
ernment to create higher grades in the navy, 
and so cause it to resemble the navies of other 
countries. 

He was made Rear-Admiral, and afterward 
Vice-Admiral. Later the office of Admiral was 
created, and he was appointed to it, the first 
American Admiral that then had been known. 
A silly feeling against the creation of such an 
office, or rank, had kept it‘out of our service 
for more than sixty years after the navy was 
founded. 

The rank now exists, and so do the inferior 
grades of Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral, al- 
though efforts have been made to abolish all 
but that of Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral Farragut was one of the greatest 
naval commanders ever known, and his place 
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in history will be a very high one. 
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OMP ANION: 








It was his fortune to be the first man that 
commanded in great naval actions after the 
changes in the modes of naval warfare became 
atablished, which will cause his actions to be 
dosely studied by naval men, and also by all 
athers who are curious about naval warfare. 

Admiral Farragut was as truce a patriot as this 
quntry has ever knowu. Though a Southern 
man by birth, and though all his shore life had 
pen passed at the South, he remained true to 
ihe flag, and did his country the highest possi- 
pie service, at the daily risk of his life. 

His history is full of instruction to the young 
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THE PARLOR WINDOW. 

Every home should have one window devoted 
y plants; one place where a few flowers may 
iloom. If two or more can be used so much 
the better. 

But which of all the windows in the house 
gall be taken for this purpose? Some windows 
mast he better than others. The very sun-lov- 
ing nature of plants shows this clearly. The 
sunny window. But the sun shines in at sever- 
awindows, at different times of the day. East 
ithe morning, south at noon, and west towards 
night. Of these the south is the best, the east 
next, and the west last. Better than all of these 
isa south-east window. The morning sun is al- 
ways the most acceptable to plants. 

Having such an aspect, any one who chooses 
can grow plants. Windows looking north, 
north-east, etce., will not answer. 

Next, the sash should be movable, both at 
topand bottom, This for ventilation. Plants 
ned fresh air, and it can only be obtained by 
opening the window both at top and bottom. 

Lastly, the curtains. These should be be- 
tween the plants and the glass, and should be 
nade to rollup. They serve to keep away the 
cold on frosty nights. Drapery curtains should 
be avoided, as they are apt to injure the plants 
by brushing and tearing the tender leaves and 
flowers. 





—————__+or___— 


A QUEER WAY TO GET RICH. 

There is living in Paris a man who has shown 
as much genius in making money on a small 
scale, as the Rothschilds, or Astors, or Stewarts, 
ona large scale. He is known familiarly as 
Father Chapellier, and is quite a famous charac- 
ttramong the lower classes of Paris. He was 
formerly a soldier in the army, and when his 
term of service expired, had neither money nor 
trade. He began at the lowest round of the lad- 
der,as a rag-picker, and laid up money by his 
shrewdness. He then went into marketing, 


slling poultry, chiefly, and invented a sort of 


coloring varnish, by which the legs of old fowls 
looked like young pullets. 
tive business, and he accumulated capital by 
selling the secret to another marketman. 

He then turned his attention to bread crusts, 
and built up an enormous business in this line. 
Buying up crusts and fragments of bread from 


the hotels and restaurants, he sold them at a 
small advance to the poorer classes, who had no 
He grad- 
ually learned to sort the bread, according te 
quality, and put it to a vast variety of profitable 


scruples about eating at second hand. 


uses. The business continued to grow on his 


hands, and the profits as well, till he has built 
large warehouses for storage, and has an im- 
mense number of horses and carts, traversing 


the city in all directions, both for buying and 


selling. Every thing is systematized with the 
utmost exactness, and the complicated machin- 
ety moves like clock work, but he still confines 


himself to the one department of broken bread. 


His wealth is said to be fabulous, and he has 
given handsome portions to his three daughters, 


who have all married well. 


pow 





AZMAN WHO SOLD HIS SOUL FOR 


MONEY. 


An oath in court supposes some sense of God, 
and of the necessity of answering to Him for the 
No one will hold himself bound 
by an oath, unless he believes he has something 
' lose by breaking it. A wretched being who 
has Jost all religious faith and hope already, is 


Way we speak. 


hot to be trusted under the solemnest oath: 


Before 4 court in the Province of Pesth, Hun- 
fary, & suit was pending, in which an aged Jew 
Was to make a statement under oath, when an- 


other Jew arose and protested against it. 


“This man dare not take an oath.” 
“W hy not?” asked the judge. 
“There exists a Hebrew prayer, which con 


‘ains the sentence that ‘every Jew has a share in 
It is now about twenty years 


the life to come.’ 


= whilst I was present, when the man who is 
rg about to take an oath, sold his ‘share in 

life to come,’ guaranteed to him in the 
Prayer, to another Jew, a Mr. Y., who paid him 
certain amount of money forit. As he, there- 


ore, cannot count any longer on a future exist- 
ence, he 





This proved a lucra- 


has nothing to fear or hope for in the 


life to come; it must be certainly indifferent to 
him whether to swear to the truth ora false- 
100d.” 

The matter was examined into, and, as the 
strange transaction was found to have taken 
| place in reality, the court granted the protest of 
the old man, and the party who sold his “share 
in the life to come” was declared incapable of 
taking an oath.—Jewish Times. 

——___ 4. 
SWIMMING HOUSES. 


Bangkok, in Siam, is the Venice of Asia. The | 
Venctians of the European city, however, do not 
live on their gondolas. A writer in Harper’s 
Magazine says of Bangkok,‘ and its floating 
dwellings: 





di . 
A large number of the people live on the wa- 
ter; the poorer in their boats, those of more 
wealth in floating houses. These curious edi- 
fices are built upon rafts of bamboos, about four 
feet thick, and are by no means devoid of pre- 
tence to architecture. The material of which 
they are constructed is gencrally teak-wood, 
with thatched roofs. 

They usually have a verandah in front; and 
here are exposed for sale the wares of the occu- 
pant, or it is used as a play-ground by the chil- 
dren, I visited a native photographer’s and 
was shown over the whole house. 

In the verandah was a swing for the young- 
sters; the front room had a bare floor, with a 
centre-table and half-a-dozen chairs. Several 
photographs adorned the walls. The bedrooms 
opened off this, with sliding doors; and the 
kitchen opened out on a back yard of water. 
The river furnishes water for all purposes, and 
is, at the same time, the common sewer of the 
city. The houses are moored with bamboo ca- 
bles to bamboo piles, driven in the bed of the 
river, so that they can rise and fall with the 
tide, and yet not be carried away by it. 

They certainly possess one advantage, that of 
being easily moved; the occupant desiring to 
change his location, has only to unmoor his ca- 
bles, take advantage of the tide, and go up or 
down stream, as he chooses. It is a novel sight 
to see one of these edifices come drifting down 
the stream at night, brilliantly illuminated, and 
with no noise or confusion apparent. 

Most of the houses are built upon piles, near 
the river bank, only the palaces being built of 
brick or stone. 


A WONDERFUL EARTH TUNNEL. 


The grandest underground work in the world 
is, perhaps, the Ernst August Gallery—one of 
the five belonging to a metal mine in the Hartz. 
The mouth of it is at Gittelda, in Brunswick. 
Itis ten feet high, six and a half feet wide, and 
has a fall three-fifths of an inch in a yard. Like 
a railway tunnel (but itis twice the length of 
the longest) it was begun simultancously at va- 
rious different points, and finished in thirteen 
years. The gallery is six miles and three-fourths 
in direct length; but, if its lateral branches are 
taken into account, and a subterranean gallery 
navigable for boats, which opens into it, the 
Ernst August Gallery is not less than fifteen 
miles long. The survey was so skilfully made, 
and the plans so accurately drawn, that all the 
junctions of the different sections fitted accu- 
rately into each other, the admirable precision 
of the results having been partly insured by the 
aid of a magnet, weighing two hundred pounds, 
which influenced the compass through the solid 
rock sixty-five fect deep, and which was kept in 
one of the working places, while the compass 
was held in the other. 


How really wonderful this work is, boys can 
better guess by trying to dig through a little 
hill, or mound, or even snowbank, on opposite 
sides, and seeing how almost impossible it is to 
come exactly together in the middle. The mere 
shovelling and picking any Irishman may do, 
but it is the triumph ofengineering skill to make 
the opposite “holes” meet. 





successfully as the Brunswick Gallery. 


RIDING ON A WHIRLWIND. 





a Mr. A. Elliot on the roof of his own house: 
Mr. A. Elliot recently purchased the Hal 


town. 
story, having a roof area of 17x40 feet. Oni 
there is a dirt roof. Mr. Elliot was engaged ir 
re-roofing it with boards, and had it about com 
pleted on Saturday, when the storm began. 


corner, and he on the comb. 
board, to prevent being blown to the ground. 


with the whirlwind, sailed away, attaining ar 
altitude of about forty feet at the greatest, and 
landing one hundred and eighty-nine feet from 
the house, where Mr. Elliot was dumped by the 
concussion; the roof performed a somerset over 
-| him, and was scattered in a thousand fragments 
up the valley. 


slightly bruised. The lad was uninjured, th 


sixty miles an hour. 





desirable 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


and that the whole affair was carried one hun- 


dred and eighty-nine feet intact, some idea of 


the force of the whirlwind may be obtained. 


+r 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 





Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
article. It will be given for six 
Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 
Initial Stationery. 
For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of 


Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 


with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 
Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
cit Puate, for marking clothing. It can be 
eut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 


A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo— “The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat docs not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 81-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $8, but we are enabled to offer it for TWo 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 18 cts. 
—__—__+o»—___— 
FIRE RUN WILD. 


Forest fires are always terrible, especially in 
time of drought. 
description in the New York World of a great 


ison, New York State, and which was 
“the mountain holocaust:” 


the reflected flames. 
was steaming hot. 

birds and squirrels perished and floated upon 
the surface. 


crumbled. 


holocaust tragedy. 
and heat. 


toward the sky. 


bleatings, neighs and lowings. 


rest of the description is too painful to repeat. 
+o. 
THE KIND CONDUCTOR, 





The following we cut from a 


conflagration some time since, in the counties of 
Sullivan, Orange, Delaware, Dutchess and Mad- 
salled 


The rivers and brooks were blood red from 
In some places the water 
Thousands of fishes, snakes, 


The crags and rocky walls of the 
mountain sides were baked by the intense heat, 
and many of the boulders were cracked and 
Here and there the bones of wild 
animals (and some cattle) tell the story of the 
The deep gorges and ra- 
vines seemed like miniature grates of the bot- 
tomless pit—gaping out fierce flames, smoke 
Where the trees were dry and piles 
of wood and bark had been stored, there arose 
yast volumes of white and red flame towering 
Such was the terrifying influ- 
ence of the sight that the dumb beasts, the 
horses and cattle in the vicinity fled in alarm, 
and the night echoes were resonant with their 


Many human beings were destroyed, but the 


It remains to be 
seen if the Hoosac Tunnel will be completed as 


A-paper called the New Northwest, published 
in Deer-Lodge City, Montana, relates an exploit 
of a tornado in that quarter, and how it served 


Farm, on Cottonwood Creek, a half mile from 
It has on it a double log house, one 


His son, alad of a dozen years, was on one 
As the whirlwiad 
dipped, he called to his son to jump down, and 
Mr. Elliot clasped the comb projection of the 


Just at the instant, the entire roof, rafters and 
all, was lifted from the building, and, rising 


It is a pleasure to say something to the credit 
of an individual who belongs to that much- 
abused class of our community, horse-car con- 
ductors, whom people like to believe dishonest. 
On the morning of the Fourth, a little girl, rid- 
ing to Boston, tendered to a conductor, for fare, 
a dingy-looking scrip, of the denomination of 
twenty-five cents. He took it, looked at it, said 
“Counterfeit!” and returned it to her. 

Evidently judging by her appearance that it 
was all she had, he added, “Never mind; let it 
go till next time.” 

But the girl was mortified by the circum- 
1| stance, and, her eyes brimming with tears, she 
turned her face away. A lady standing near 
remarked, “Her Fourth of July is spoiled.” 
t The conductor heard her, and, hesitating but 
1 | 2 moment, said to the girl, “Let’s see that money 
-| again.” 

She handed it to him, and then he took from 
his pocket the brightest, newest twenty-five cent 
scrip he could find, and gave it to her in ex- 
change. When he saw her countenance ex- 
pressing the thanks she could not utter, we 
have no doubt that he felt amply rewarded, and 
we will wager quite an amount that his weari- 
some tabors that day were very much lightened 
~| by his little act of kindness. 


—_—_+o—_—_—__——- 
CALIFORNIA CLIMATE, 
Gov. Machin, of California, says: 


Strange as it may appear, Mr. Elliot is only 


board roof gliding out from under him, leaving 
him sitting disconsolate on the dirt roof, while 
his father was abandoning him at the rate of 
When it is considered that 
the roof contained one thousand two hundred 
feet of lumber, was nailed to heavy log rafters, 


“The California winter is simply when things 
dry up; yours is when they freezeup! Nowl 
e| ask in all seriousness, whether it isn’t pleasant- 
er—if either can be at all pleasant—to dry up 
than to freeze up?” He tells me, too, that in 
his judgment the true season to visit the famous 
Yosemite is in the middle of June, but other 
parts of the country in February. Itis then our 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My jirst is an animal. My second is the termina- 
tion of many English words. My third is found at 
the poles. My whole is pusillanimity. 


2. 

E CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My Jirst is in short, but not in long. 
My second is in go, and also in gone. 
My third is in rock, but not in stone. 
My fourth is in flesh, but not in bone, 
My jifth is in west, and also in east. 
My whole is a very useful beast. 


GRENMOCH., 


F. P.C. 





Good advice for every one. 


4. 
BLANKS. 
The blanks are to be filled with words spelled the 
same, but with different meanings. 
1. I made my dog —— by setting him afloat in a 
small made of birch —. 

2. AsI was — to —— my beef I dropped 
some hot on the —— on my foot. 

8. As I was practising the —— my brother called 
me to—a cliff, and showed a—— ofa fish he 
had caught, 

4. As I was going to —— my tent, I raised my 
voice to its highest —— to.order my servant to bring 
me some ——. 

5. The —— carrier said it was his custom to sit up- 
on a —— and —— his weekly accounts. 

6. —, said he, I guess I will go down the ——, al- 
though I am not very —. GEORGIE PATRICK. 


5. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
A long stick. 
Not shut. 
A mineral. 
The extreme points. 








AQUILA. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 6, 3, 8, 17 was a great hero. 
My 4, 17, 10, 7 is to efface. 
My 12, 5, 1, 15, 16 is a beverage. 
My 2, 13, 14 is worn by both sexes. 
My 11, 19, 18, 1 is an extremity. 
My whole decided the fate of an illustrious Gen- 
eral, 7 NELLIE. 


CHARADE. 
My /irst a common surname is; 

My second what most infants wear; 
My whole is in my bedroom placed; 

¥ find it very useful there. 


8. 


My first an insect is, but not a butterfly ; 
My next a son of Judah, who did in Canaan dig; 
My whole will name a friend that shielded me when 


oung. 
And. often smiled to hear the prattle of 1g gs = 
W. H. Eppy. 


Conundrums. 


When may a man be said to be sewed up? When 
he is “‘hemmed in’’ by a crowd. 

Who is the most popular man of letters in Ameri- 
ca? The mail-carrier. 

What kind of a key was it that unlocked the vaunt- 
ed locks of England at the Crystal Palace? Yan-kee. 

Why isa manin a hop garden thought to enjoy a 
most extensive view? Because he can see from pole 
to pole. 

Why is a prompt scholar like the letter 1? Because 
he is always in time. 

When is a boat like a pile of snow? When it is 


adrift. 

What relation is that child to its father which is 
not its father’s own son? Daughter. 

What is that which feeds upon nothing, and is not* 
injured by exposure? ‘Truth. 

Why is a lamplighter like a cowardly soldier? Be- 

cause he runsaway from his post. 

Why are the nose and chin always at variance? 
Because words are continually passing between them. 

Why should a rooster’s feathers always be smooth? 
Because he always has a comb with him. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ba-den Ba-den. 

2. Cat, Are, Tea. 

3. Crib, Adieu, River, Pod, Eve, Ten.—Carpert, 
BURDEN. a : 

4. Philadelphia. ° 

5. Hail-stone. 





June there!” 








6. Lancaster. 
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THE SINNER AT THE CROSS, 
Helpless before the cross I lay, 

With all to lose, or a!l to win, 
My steps had wandered from the way, 

hy soul was burdened with her sin; 
I spoke no word, I made no plea, 

ut this, be merciful to me! 

To meet His gaze I could not brook, 

Who for my sake ascended there ; 
I could not bear the angry look 

My dear, offended Lord must wear ; 
Remembering how I had denied 

His name, my heart within me died. 


Almost I heard His awful voice, 
Sounding above my head in wrath; 
Fixing my everlasting choice 
With such as tread the downward path ; 
I waited for the words, depart 
rom me, accursed as thou art! 


One moment, all the world was stilled, 
Then, He who saw my anguish, spoke; 

I heard, I breathed, my pulses thrilled, 
And heart, and brain, and soul awoke; 

No scorn, no wrath was in that tone, 
But pitying love, and love alone! 


And dost thou know, and love not me, 
He said, when I have loved thee so? 
It was for guilty men like thee 
I came into this world of woe; 
To save the lost I lived and died, 
For sinners was I crucilied. 


The fountain of my tears was dried, 
My eyes were lifted from the dust; 

Jesus! my blessed Lord! I cried, 
And is tt thou I feared to trust? 

And art thou He I deemed my foe; 
The Friend to whom I dared not go’ 


How could I shrink from such as thou, 
Divine Redeemer as thou art! 

I know Thy loving kindness now, 
I see Thy wounded, bleeding heart; 

I know that thou didst give me Thine, 
And all that Thou dust ask, is mine! 


My Lord, my God! I know at last 
hose mercy I have dared offend; 

I own Thee now, I hold Thee fast, 
My brother, lover, and my friend! 
Take me and clasp me to Thy breast, 
Bless me again, and keep me blest! 


Thou art the man who ne’er refused 
With sinful men to sit at meat; 
Who spake to her who was accused 
Of men, and trembling at Thy feet, 
As lips had never spoke before, 
Go uncondemned, and sin no more. 


Dear Lord! not all eternity 

Thy image from my heart can move, 
When Thou didst turn and look on me, 

When first I heard Thy words of love: 
Repent, believe, and thou shalt be, 

Lo-night, in paradise with me. 

PHa@BE Cary. 
——--- +o -—- 


A GOOD STORY. 


“Be careful to entertain strangers” has a. sin- 
gular blessing attached to it sometimes, when 
obeyed in real Christian kindness and hospitali- 
ty. “Thereby many have entertained angels 
unawares.” 


A widow at Dort, in Holland, who was very 
industrious, was left by her husband, an emi- 
nent carpenter, with a comfortable house, some 
land, and two boats for carrying merchandise 
and passengers en the canals. She was sup- 
posed to be worth about ten thousand guilders 
in ready money, which she employed in a hemp- 
en and sail-cloth manufactory, for the purpose 
of increasing her fortune, and instructing her 
children, a son and two daughters, in useful 
branches of business. 

One night, about nine o’clock, in the year 
1785, a person dressed in uniform, with a mus- 
ket and broad-sword, came to her house and re- 
quested lodging. 

“L let no lodgings, friend,” said the widow; 
“and besides, I have no spare bed, unless you 
sleep with my son, which I think very improp- 
cr, on account of your being a perfect stranger 
to us all.” 

The soldier then showed a discharge from 
Diesbach’s regiment, signed by the major, wko 
gave him an excellent character, and a passport 
from Count Maillebois, Governor of Breda. 

The widow, believing the stranger to be ar 
honest man, called her son, and asked him if he 
would accommodate a veteran, who had served 
the republic thirty vears with reputation, with 
part of his bed. The young man consented. 
The soldier was accordingly hospitably enter- 
tained, and at a seasonable hour withdrew to 
rest. 

Some hours afterward aloud knocking was 
heard at the street door, which roused the sol- 
dier, who moved softly down stairs, and listened 
at the hall door, when the blows were repeated, 
and the door almost broken through with a 
sledge, or some heavy instrument. By this 
time the widow and her daughters were much 
alarmed by this violent attack, and ran, almost 
frantic, through different parts of the house, ex- 
claiming, “Marder! murder!” 

The son having joined the soldicr, with a case 
of loaded pistols, and the latter screwing on his 
bayonet, and fresh priming his piece, which was 
charged with slugs, requested the women to 
keep themselves in a back room, out of the way 
of danger. 

Soon after the door was burst in, two ruffians 
entered, and were instantly shot by the son, who 
discharged both his pistols at once. Two other 
associates of the dead men immediately returned 
the fire, but without effect, when the intrepid 
and veteran stranger, taking immediate advan- 
tage of the discharge of their arms, rushed on 
them like a lion, ran one through the body with 
his bayonet, and whilst the other was running 
away, lodged the contents of his piece between 
his shoulders, and he dropped dead on the spot. 

The son and the stranger then closed the door 
as well as they could, reloaded their arms, made 


weavers and spinners of the manufactory came 
to resume their employment, and were struck 
with horror and surprise at seeing four men 
dead on the dunghill adjoining the house, where 
the soldier had dragged them before they closed 
the door. 

The burgomaster and his syndic attended, and 
took the depositions of the family relative to 
this affair. The bodies were buried in across 
road, and a stone erected over the grave, with 
this inscription: 

“Here lie the remains of four unknown ruf- 
fians, who deservedly lost their lives in an at- 
tempt to rob and murder a worthy woman and 
her family. A stranger who slept in the house, 
to which Divine Providence undoubtedly direct- 
ed him, was the principal instrument in pre- 
venting the perpetration of such horrid designs, 
which justly entitles him to a lasting memorial, 
and the thanks of the public. John Adrian de 
Gries, a discharged soldier from the regiment of 
Diesbach, a native of Middleburgh, in Zealand, 
and upward of seventy years old, was the David 
who slew two of these Goliaths, the rest being 
killed by the son of the family. In honorem, a 
gratitudine ergo, Dei optimi maximi pietatis et 
innocentiz summi protectoris, mayistratus et 
concilium civitatis Dortrechiensis hoc signum 
poni curavere, xx. die Noy. annoque salutis hu- 
mana, 1785. ’* 

The widow presented the soldier with one hun- 
dred guilders, and the city settled a handsome 
pension on him for the rest of his life. 


*In honor of and in gratitude to God’s best and 
greatest, the supreme protector of piety and inno- 
cence, the magistrate and council of the city of Dort 
yrocured this memorial on the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of man’s salvation 1785. 


DOG CHEAT DOG. 


Mr. Snapp, a blacksmith in Winchester, Va., 
owns two dogs, one a terrier, four or five years 
old, the other half shepherd, and half common 
cur, about twelve or fifteen years old, and con- 
sequently very feeble. 

In the winter, between the hours for breakfast 
and dinner, and dinner and supper, these two 
dogs may always be seen perched up just far 
enough from Mr. Snapp’s forge to escape the 
sparks, but still near enough to keep warm. I[ 
say between the hours of breakfast and dinner, 
because, as soon as the hour for dinner comes, 
—which they know even better than the appren- 
tices in the shop—they are both off ata full run, 
each aiming to secure a space behind the warm 
kitchen stove, which is only large enough for 
one dog at a time. Now, the terrier being the 
more active, almost always gains the coveted 
place, leaving the poor old dog out in the cold. 
Now comes the curious part of my story. 

The old dog being thus left out in the cold one 
bitter day, put himself in a thinking attitude, 
and set his wits to work to devise some means 
by which he could get the terrier out of the cov- 
eted place. All at once, an ideascemed to strike 
Khim. Taking advantage of the good “watch- 
dog” qualities of the terrier, he made a feint 
toward the garden, barking furiously, as if some 
one was intruding at that point, when, true to 
his nature, out popped the terrier, not to make 
a feint, but to make a pell mell rush for the ex- 
treme end of the garden, passing the old schem- 
er just outside the kitchen door, who no sooner 
saw the terrier enter the garden, than he popped, 
too, not in the garden, but behind the warm 
kitchen stove, curled himself up, and waited, 
with a cunning twinkle in his eye, for his young 
friend, who no sooner made his appearance, and 
saw the situation, than he tried exuct/y the same 
stratagem with the shrewd old dog, with as lit- 
tle success as if he had tried to fly. Finding 
that to fail so signally, he in turn put his wits 
to work, and with what success you will soon 
see. 

After disappearing in the garden for a few 
moments, he made his appearance right in front 
of the kitchen door, with a large bone in his 
mouth, and set to work on it as if he was enjoy- 
ing it hugely. 

Now, what dog could resist such a tempting 
sight? At least, the old fellow behind the stove 
could not, it is plain, for, sneaking cautiously 
out of his snug retreat, he made a sudden dash 
for the coveted bone, which he secured very 
easily,—to the surprise of all, for a few minute 


Ss mie . a Ms 
only, as the mystery was soon cleared up—for | 4t¢ victims of insecurity and disorder: 


no sooner had he possessed himself of what he 
soon*found to be nothing but an old dry bone 
they had both gnawed a hundred times, than 
the young rascal secured the good warm retreat 
behind the stove, leaving the poor old fellow out 
again in the cold, there to contemplate the old 
proverb, “It takes a thief to catch a thief.” 
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DECAPITATED DUCKS. 


Old Master S. was very fond of his ducks. So 
were the school boys, who passed his home every 
day on their way to sckool. But the fondness 
of t'e latter was displayed in a way not pecu- 
liarly agreeable to the old gentleman. ‘The boys 
were fond of chasing the ducks, of pulling their 
necks to make them quack, and of tormenting 
them in every conceivable way. 

Master S. remonstrated, begged, and -finally 
threatened these merciless youngsters; but it 
was of no use. So he said to himself,— 

“Tl have the pleasure ef frightening the little 
rascals, at all events, and to do it Il must resort 
to strategy.” 





It was decided, one day, that a pair of the fat- | 


test ducks in the flock should grace the family 
dinner table; and Master S. cut off their heads 
very carefully, that they might not be in the 
least disfigured or discolored. The barn stood 
directly by the road, and the brood of ducks 
were constantly running under it, or emerging 
from it, as the case might be. So Master S. very 
adroitly arranged the ducks’ heads to look as 





® good fire, and watched till daylight, when the 


though they were just creeping out of their hig- 





ing place, and then watched for the boys. The 
bait took. As the mischievous urchins came 
along, they espied their victims, as they thought, 
and rushed, pell mell, todrag them out, as usual. 
When, behold, to their consternation, they had 
severed the poor creatures’ heads from their 
bodies!’ What was to be done? 

At this juncture, Master S. stepped forward. 
“There, you young rascals, I hope you’re satis- 
fied now! I know your names, and do you 
know what you are liable to?” 

“O, Mr. S., do let us off! We will pay you 
for the ducks, or split up some wood, or do any- 
thing for you, if you won’t complain of us ” 

“But you will be teasing the other ducks.” 

“O, no, we won’t; just let us go this time, and 
we promise never to trouble you again.” 

Master S. considered the boys well punished, 
and himself well paid; so he let the boys off; 
and the rest of the happy ducks waddled, and 
quacked, and sailed, to their hearts’ content, 
ever after. 

-—— --—~o>--- ——_- 
STORY OF POE’S SONG OF 
BELLS.” 


The poet Poe was a man of very singular 
habits and did things in a strange way: 


The following incident was related by a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore bar, who, at the time of the 
occurrence, was but recently admitted to prac- 
tice. The truth of the statement may be de- 
pended on, and even the conversation introduced 
is given word for word as reported: 

Onecalm, clear moonlight winter night, when 
the snow lay deep upon the city streets and 
roofs, Mr. was making preparation to re- 
tire to bed, when the front-door bell was rung. 
He aroused his negro servant boy and sent him 
to open the door to the late visitor. The boy 
almost immediately returned alone. He said 
that nobody was at the door, buta gentleman 
was standing in the snow in the middle of the 
street, talking to himself and tossing his arms 
about. 

Mr. now went to the front door himself. 
When he opened it he found one who was evi- 
dently a gentleman—he could see that by the 
moonlight—standing on the pavement, facing 
him. 

“Was it you who rang my bell?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 1 owe you an 
apology for disturbing you atan hour so un- 
reasonable. But the fact is some thoughts have 
come into my head which I wish to commit to 
paper; and considering as a matter of course 
that a lawyer’s office is supplied with stationery. 
I took the liberty of ringing your bell.” 

“You are very welcome indeed,” said the 
young lawyer. ‘Walk in, sir.” 

The stranger followed him into the inner 
room, where the brizht fire was burning in the 
grate. The manner of his guest was so impres- 
sive of intellect that Mr. offered him his 
bed; but the visitor only asked the use of a 
chair, table and writing materials. So the 
negro boy lay down on his pallet on the floor, 
and the young lawyer retired to his bed, leaving 
the stranger bending over the table, writing. 

When Mr. awakened in the morning his 
strange visitor was sitting in a chair, with his 
head upon the table, asleep. The motion made 
by the young lawyer on. awakening aroused the 
stranger. The latter seemed at once to be wide 
awake. He rose from his seat, thanked his host 
for his hospitality, and gracefully apologized 
for his intrusion on the previous night. He 
was then about to leave the room. 

“You are forgetting your manuscript,” said 
the young lawyer, pointing to some pieces of 
paper on the table. 

“[ have a copy of what I have composed,” 
said the stranger, “and leave the original with 
you as an acknowledgment of your kindness 
under circumstances so trying.” 

The stranger left. The lawyer did not know 
until along time afterward, when the song of 
“The Bells’—of which he still has the original 
—had been published and became famous, that 
his singular visitor was Edgar A. Poe. 
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LOYALTY OF BEES, 


All creatures want a leader, and naturally 
need to obey some one. An army ora nation 
without a chief, and a beehive without a queen, 


Mr. William Talmage, a highly respectable 
and worthy citizen of Athens, Ga., who culti- 
vates bees on a small scale in the garden adjoin- 
ing his residence, observed that a swarm from 
one of his hives was very much agitated, refused 
to settle, indicated distress by a peculiar :uzz- 
ing, and, after some time, flew away to a dis- 
tance. While trying to ascertain the cause of 
their disturbance, he accidentally discovered the 
queen bee entangled in some grass and weeds 
in his garden, and only attended by a few of her 
subjects. He relieved her from her critical posi- 
tion, and put her under an inverted tumbler on 
atable in the garden. The faithful lieges who 
had remained with her continued to buzz around 
her for a little while, and then some of them 
flew away in the same direction which the swarm 
had taken. After a short time, the whole swarm 
returned, rallied round their queen, peace and 
happiness were restored, and the swarm easily 
“and comfortably hived. 





A FEARLESS GIRL’S ESCAPE, 


Indianapolis is infested with highway robbers, 
but a brave girl there recently outwitted one of 
them. She was returning home about dusk, 
alone ina buggy. She drove along leisurely, 
her horse dropping his head in acontented way. 
All at once a man jumped eut from a corn-field 
near by, and took her horse by the head. She 
looked at him in surprise. “I would like to ride 
with you, miss,” he said toher. ‘Most anybody 


——__ 


a ge of mind for consent he 
dropped the bridle rein and took a step towan 
thecarriage. That instant the brave virl toc), 
ed her horse with the whip, giving the Man g 
sharp cut across the face, and before he could 
recover himself, he was thrown down by the 
wheels of the buggy, which with his intended 
victim, soon disappeared, 


Taking the 


—-—_—_++ 


FOREIGN MEASURES OF pis. 
TANCE. 


The despatches from the seat of war give the 
distances according to the measures of the’coun- 
try from which the telegraphic messaves are 
sent. Thus despatches from Paris sive metres 
and kilometres, and those from Berlin eithe 
German or Prussian miles. As the military 
operations become extended into other Star 
other measures of distance will undoubtedly je 
mentioned; and, in order to remove any embyr. 
rassment that might arise from this cause, ye 
give the principal measures of leneth in Use in 
Europe, as compared with the English common 
or statute mile. This mile, by an act of Parla. 
ment passed in 1593, was defined to be “g fyy. 
longs or 49 perches of 16 1-2 feet each,” pr 5.2% 
feet. The English geographical or nautical jai} 
is the one-sixticth part of a degree of the equa. 
tor, and this mile is used by the mariners of q) 
nations. 

In Germany the geographical mile is the one. 
fifteenth part of a degree of the equator or fou 
nautical miles. The English geographical mije 
is equal to one statute mile and fifteen-hup. 
dredths of a mile; the German geovraphical 
mile to four and six-tenths English statute 
miles; the German short mile to three and nine 
tenths statute miles; the Prussian mile to four. 
and seven-tenths; the German long mile to fiye 
and seven-tenths statute miles. The French 
kilometre is equal to about six-tenths of an En. 
glish statute mile, or twenty-nine kilometres, 
equal to eighteen English statute miles neariy, 
The metre, it may be mentioned, is equal to 
thirty-nine inches and about one-third of an 
inch. 

He 


NINE THOUSAND MILLION TIMES, 


A microscope has recently been constructed 
in New York, which magnifies objects 9,000,000, 
000 times. At this rate of enlargement, an ordi- 
nary fly could cover a space equal to New York 
city below Wall Street; a man would appear, 
more than a hundred miles high, and a hair of 
the ordinary length from a lady’s head would 
reach half-way from New York to New Haven. 
Yet, under this enormous magnifying power, 
the creations of the Lord only display new beau- 
ties. 

A microscopic shell called an angylatum, of 
which about one hundred and forty, placed end 
to end, will reach an inch, and which, when 
examined under ordinarily powerful micr- 
scopes, is simply marked with lines of the mos 
exquisite delicacy, exhibits under the new in- 
strument half globes of white silex, whose dian- 
eters appear to be an inch and three quarters, 
and of which only fifteen can be seen at once. 
In reality, the point of a cambric needle is larger 
than the circle upon which these fifteen half 
globes exist, and yet that circle appears like a 
dessert plate covered with lady-apples.—Apple 
tons’ Journal. 
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A SMOKED DINNER. 


Let us sit down to a good Japanese dinner— 
down on the floor. Food on the floor. Fireand 
cigars on the floor. Sit on your heels, waiting. 
Enter first course—Tea, sugar, cakes. Smoke. 
Second course—Fishskin soup. Smoke. Third 
—Fish cakes and head cheese. Smoke. Fourth 
—Raw fish and horseradish. Smoke. Fifth— 
Broiled fish. Smoke again. Sixth—Custard 
soup. Smoke. Seventh—Chicken stew, turnips 
and onions. Smoke a little. Eighth—Cuttle 
fish, wafer cakes, Nipon tea. 

Here, if you are tired, you can stop at the end 
of about two hours. Allis cleanly, well spiced 
with talk, and served in the utmost politeness. 
Sipping tea may be substituted for the infinites 
imal whiffs of polite smoking. A grand dinnet 
is much more elaborate. After dinner rest. 
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A POET’S PARLOR. 


Cowper’s partiality to animals is well known. 
Lady Heskeh, in one of her letters, states “that 
he had, at ene time, five. rabbits, three hares, 
two guinea-pigs, a magpie, ajay and a starling, 
besides two goldfinches, two canary birds, and 
two dogs. It is amazing how the three hares 
can find room to gambol and frolic (as they 
certainly do) in his small parlor;” and adds, “I 
forgot to enumerate a squirrel, which he had a 
the same time, and which used to play with one 
of the hares continually. One evening, the cat 
giving one of the hares a sound box on the eat, 
the hare ran after her, and having caught her, 
punished her by drumming on her back with 
her two feet, as hard as drumsticks, till the 
creature would have actually been killed, had 
not Mrs. Unwin rescued her.” 


AN ATTENTIVE SHERIFF. 


A New Britain dog attacked a pig which had 
entered a dry goods store, a few days ago, bit 
off its tail, and then seized it by the ear and 
it shrieking back to its apartments in the rev. 
He then returned to the store, picked up the 
and carried it out to the pig, and withdrew from 
the scene. 








A NEGRO thief in Mississippi got at a pile of 
carpet bags in a depot, and picking out one oe 
account of its weight, he carried it, puffing 
sweating, in a scorching sun, eight miles bef 
he discovered that it belonged to a Meth 














would,” she replied, surveying him steadily. 


colporter, and contained nothing but Bibles. 
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For the Companion. 


BILLY. 


*y99 


“Billy, where’s your bib? 

That's what Billy’s mother had to say every 
ime they sat down to the table. 

“can’t remember it,” says Billy. “Besides, 
[don’t think bibs look very well on boys.” 

“They look better than gravy stains on your 
dothes,” remarked his mother, one noon, as she 
yped Billy’s new blouse with her napkin. 
“What shall Ido to make you remember the 
ib?” 

“Let me go to the menagerie and ride on the 
dephant,” said Billy, promptly. 

“Very well,” said his mother. “The menage- 
aie will not be here for a week yet. If you re- 
member to put on your bib at every meal till it 
comes, you shall go, but I can’t promise to Ict 
sou ride on the elephant.” 

«Can I go, too, mamma?” asked Barbara. 

“ff Billy and I go,’”’ answered mamma. 

“0, goodie! goodie!” exclaimed Barbie, clap- 
pingher hands. “J’t/ help you to ’member the 
bib, Billy.” 

Billy didn’t need her help for a day or two, 
bat one night he sat down to eat his supper 
yithout it. Barbie leaned over and tapped his 
nose With her teaspoon. 


“What does IB stand for?” said she. 

“Boots,” said Billy, who had set his heart on 
apair like his father’s. 

“No,” said Barbie. 

‘Barrel, baby, bumble-bee,” guessed Billy. 

“No,” said Barbie; “it’s something I’m a 
looking at;’’? and she looked very hard at the 
white bib folded by Billy’s plate. 

“0,” said Billy; and he tied it on directly. 

He didn’t forget again, and when the menag- 
erie arrived Billy and Barbie were in great glee. 

They could hardly eat their dinner that day, 
they were in such a hurry to be off. They 
thought their mother never would get ready. 

She was ready at last, and away they all went 
to see the lions, tigers, bears and monkeys. 

Barbie was much interested in a baby tizer 
who was lying in his cage fast asleep. She 
Wanted to poke him up with her little white suu- 
shade, but her mamma wouldn’t let her. 

They saw a zebra and a giraffe, a camel and a 
hippopotamus. They laughed very much to see 
igay little monkey, in scarlet and green, ride 
about on a pony, but Billy fell in love with the 
dephant. 

He bought some apples and crackers to feed 
him with, and was almost wild with delight 
when the great creature tried to put the end of 
4s trunk in Billy’s pocket for more. 

Billy couldn’t leave the elephant, so he stayed 
0 look at him while his mother and Barbie 
Went around to see the rest of the animals. He 
‘as Very sorry when his mother called him, at 
last, to £0 home. 

“0, dear!” he sighed, as they went out. “I 
wish my father had an elephant!” 

‘Tm sure I don’t know where he could keep 
te, _ Said his mother, laughing. “You and 
Barbie take up all the room we have to spare.”’ 
Billy thought they could tie him up in the 
wck yard, and he secretly resolved to save all 
his money till he had “enough to buy a real live 
lephant, to keep forever and ever.” 

_ Hat night Billy dreamed that he was stand- 
ng by the gate, and as he looked down the 
Street he saw an elephant coming towards him. 
He waited till the elephant came near, and then 
‘tid, “Please, Mr. Elephant, give me a ride on 





Your back.” The great black trunk picked hina 





up and swung him softly up till he sat safely on | hurry in or creep into Sunday school after it has 
the elephant’s broad back. Then they travelled | begun, disturbing the prayer, or the reading, or 
along way into a strange country, but Billy | the singing, had better note these fine examples 
was not afraid. At length the elephant stopped | of promptness in duty. 

near a tall fence, and Billy, looking over, saw | 
six little baby elephants taking a nap. 





He clapped his hands, but suddenly began to 


slip. Down, down he tumbled right into the 
midst of the sleeping babies. é 
sat up, rubbing his eyes, and discovered that it Eureka Press Co., Suftield, Conn. 
was morning, and he had rolled out of bed. = ae toa : 


In a minute he 
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For the Companion. 
SAD STORY OF THREE LITTLE MICE. 
Three little mice, 
One summer day, 
Ran in a trap, 
Which sprung straightway, 
“Qu-ee, qu-ee, qu-ee, qu-ee, 
How blind were we 
To get in here!” 
Said all the three. 
“Pray don’t give up,” 
Said number one, 
“And I will see 
What can be done.” 
“I feel afraid,” 
Said number two, 
“These wire bars 
We can’t get through.” 
“Ah, don’t despair,” 
Said number three, 
“And I'll help you 
If you'll help me. 
“The little door, 
I have no doubt, 
Where we came in 
Will let us out.” 
“T’ll try it first,’’ 
Said number two, 
If I succeed, 
Then so can you.” 
“T’ll go out last,” 
. Said number one, 
“And ne’er again 
Such yisk we'll run.’”’ 
“We won't despair, 
Qu-ce, qu-ee, qu-ee, qu-ee, 
We can but try,” 
Said all the three, 
They looked in vain, 
Their prison o’er, 
But could not find 
The open door. 
Poor little mice! 
Too late they found, 
Must qu-ee, qu-ee, qu-ee, 
’Till they were drowned. 
Aunt CLARA. 
—_—__+o>—___—___ 
NAILING A SUNBEAM. 

I once heard of a bright-eyed, merry boy, who 
lived in an old house in a dark, narrow street. 
One day, after many months of darkness, the 
sun shone into his room,—not a full, radiant 
flood of sunshine, such as comes in through our 
windows, day by day, but a little narrow beam 
of light quivering and dancing on the bare wall. 

The child was filled with delight; and, put- 
ting his little hand upon the sunbeam, he cried, 
“Run quick, mamma! bring a hammer and a 
nail; I'll hold it while you nail it, so we can 
keep it always!” 

+e 
NEVER LATE, 

A Sabbath schoolin Albany, N. Y., has had 
the same superintendent for forty years, and he 
was never a minute behind time in all his forty 
years’ service in the sehool. Think of that, 
boys. 

Chief Justice Williams, of Hartford, Conn., 


was a teacher in the Sunday school, and the su- 
perintendent always knew when it wanted three 
minutes of the time to open the school by seeing 


him enter. Think what punctuality that was! 


Beys and girls, yes, and teachers, too, who 











| ALL OVER THE LAND thousands are suffering from 
Coughs, Pains, and Soreness in the Lungs and Chest, 
| and from other febrile diseases. The WuitE Pir Com- 
| PoUND isasure relief for all such. Sold by Apotheca- 
| ries every where. Bs -lw 

| 





| To THE TASTE “POLAND'S Humor Doctor" is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, while to the diseased blood there is 
hardly any thing that can equal it in its work in carry- 
ing off the dead matter and giving a new impetus to the 
vitalcurrent. Htmors and Sones of long standing are 
removed by the use of this medicine, which being a veg- 
etable preparation, is harmless, yet powerful. 36 lw 


Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 170 Washington St., Boston. 36—4w 





make it easy and cheap; sent free. Address G. G. BER- 
RY, North Stratford, N. IL. 35—13w 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY—Pure and De egg to 





Every Bright Boy and Girl is sending 
twenty-five cents to Horace B. FULLER, Boston, for the 
January, February and March numbers of MERRY'S 
MUSEUM, an illistrated Magazine for Young People. 
Enlarged and Improved. Oldest, Cheapest and Best. 
$150 a year. Pleasing and profitable. Try it for three 
months. 36—tf 








$5 PORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES, 


With Press and Types complete. For Druggists Phy- 
| Sicis Soys, &c. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
36-—1lw 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Summer Session begins on Monvay, Aprit 18. Early 
application will be necessary to secure admission, as 
most of the rooms are already engaged. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M..2 principals 
Mrs. ELLA L. ORCUTT, § Principals. 
West Lebanon, N. H., Feb. 25, 1870. 36--lw 








Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
herst, Muss. 36 éw 
DRIVEN TO SEA: 
—Ok— 

Tur ADVENTURES OF Norrie SETON. 
BY MRS. GEO. CUPPLES. 





—Transcript, Boston. 
“Replete with descriptions of stirring adventures.”’ 
—Journal, Boston. 

Finely Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 

. PERRY MASON & CO., 
36—tf Youth’s Companion Office? Boston, 
Sports and Games. 

A Magazine of Amusements for All Seasons, is pub- 
lished every quarter; each number containing f-rty-eight 
pages, at_25 cents a year. Single copy, 10 cents. The 
cheapest Magazine, and the only one of its kind, in the 





For Catalogue, apply to President W. 8. CLARK, Am- | 


“A juvenile that boys will read again and again.” | 


| 
| 








world. The April Number will contain 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN, 


May Day, by J. 
features of 


Floral Decorations, Coronation Ceremo- 
nies, &c., 


with full directions for its representation by large or 
small parties; and, in addition, a great variety of Indoor 
and Outdoor Plays, Games with Balls, Tops, Magic 
Tricks, Curious Experiments, and numerous other mat- 
ters of interest. 

The January Number of “Sports aAnp Games” 
contains nearly Two Hundred Pantomime and Dramat- 
ic Charades; Parlor Tableaux;. Indoor and Outdoor 
Plays; Amusing Forfeits; Gymnastic Exercises; In- 
structions in Skating, including Waltzes, Quadrilles and 
Cotillons on Ice; Magic Wonders; Curious Experi- 
ments; Enigmas; Charades: Cryps; Verbal and Cross 
Puzzles, &c., &c. The Avrit Number is equally attrac- 
tive, and every succeeding number will be worth six 
times its cost. 


Terms, 25 Cents a Year, Single Copies. 10 Cts. 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 


25 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


“6 
THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 

Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 

English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Comme eial. 
Location admirable. Twentieth ¢nnual Session. Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Business. For circulars, 
address Rv. GEO. F. MILLER, A. M., Principal. 

Reterences—Rev. Drs. Meigs, Schaeffer, Mann, Krauth, 
Seiss, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
J.S8. Yost, B. M. Boyer, M. Russell Thayer, &c. 35-1f 


36—lw 








Chester Square Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADL&S.—The next school year will be- 
gin Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1870. For Catalogue and Circular 
apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton. -4w 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 16 Essex Sr., 
Boston.—The forty-third school year will begin Sept. 
12th. In the Preparatery and Upper Departments an en- 
tire education is given in preparation for College, Scicn- 
title School and business. Military Drillisa regular ex- 
to : o'cloc 


Williams & Co.'s, and T 


CUSHINGS & LADD. 
‘7g Tire . 

W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 

40 State Street, 


SEARS, | 33—lyeow BOSTON. 
PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


35—4w 








A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of fifty cts. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 27—tweop 











ercise. Application may be made on Saturdays from9| OTIS BISBEE, A. M., 
; also on Friday, Sept. 9th. Catalogues, con- | 
taining Terms, &c., may be had at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s, | 


| 


) 
Thos. Groom's, or by addressing | 


Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prep:red to furnish INLITAL Si Ai IONERY, 
of asuperior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. l contains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 

sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 
Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 

Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid........ ose Sl 00. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Address 


21— 





Children Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Parn and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH Of it 
what we have never becn able to say of any other medi+ 
cine—NEVE* HAS IT FAILED IV A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timeiy used. Nev rdid we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of c¢ mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE BECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Ilaving the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 









Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective. 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 
“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 

People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 


in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 


a New and Original Outdoor or Indoor Performance for | °° prompt attention. 
C. JOHNSON, comprising the attractive | 


Agents wanted. 
Be particular and address 

" Weed Sewing Machine Co., 

J. H. FOWLER..... 

25—13w 


LT 
349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


CROQUET. 








Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


25— 151 Washington St., Boston. 


JAMES MARTIN & SON, 


Tent and Flag Makers. 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 
114 Commercial St., Boston. 





3l—6w 





qe EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
girls are carning from $Lto $3 per evening at their homes. 
Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable_sample 25 cents. 
Address NovELTY Wouks, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 











AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 


Was awarded the Iliguest Prize at the Mechanics’ 


Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY Soap. 


Grocers sell it. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys wish- 
ing to be trained for Business, for College, or tor West 
Point, or the Naval Academy. 





Dighton Furnace Ccmpany, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ngs, & Stoves, Ranxes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Wate 
24 ty 96 and 93 Nort STREEt 






r. 
Boston. 


THE “HERO” FRUIT JAR, 


As manufactured by the Lyndeboro’ Glass Co. Prac- 


TICALLY THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE IN THE MAR~ 
KET. Attested by an expericnce of many years. 
14,000,000 in Use! 
4,000,000 Made this Season. 
For SALE AT THEIR 





Warehouse,..... 20 Milk Street, Boston. 
H—5hw 


Wholesale and Retail at BOTTOM PRICES. 


Sain Sie MI ES 








TERMS: 
The; Supscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


‘ $1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tne Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER. OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 

sters are required to register letters whenever 

to do so, | 

















The date against your name on the margin of yourspaper, | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Always sive the name of the Post-Office to which your | 








paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


Many of the readers of the Companion have 
heard of Mrs. Gaines, of New Orleans, and of 
the immense fortune that a decision of the 
United States Court placed at her disposal. 
Paragraphs headed ‘The Gaines Case,’’ may be 
found in the files of all newspapers published 
from the administration of President 
Jackson to the reinstatement of Louisiana in 
the Federal Union at the end of the war. ‘ 

Myra Clark (Gaines) was born in New Or- 
leans. IHler father, Daniel Clark, was a rich 
man, owning large estates in Louisiana. He 
died when she was young. : 

Myra was placed under the guardianship of 
persons who were interested in claiming the 
property of which she was the legal heiress. 
She became a very attractive girl, and, like the 
heroines of romance, was brought up to woman- 
hood, without a knowledge of her real parent- 
age, of her fortune and rights. 

In her carly years, when she was about to be 
married to Mr. Whitney, her first husband, it 
was discovered that she was of high birth, and 
an heiress; that the true history of her infancy 
had been concealed, and that her real father had 
left a will, naming her sole legatee to his estate. 
The discovery called out her enemies, who en- 
deavored to crush the poor girl by charging 
dishonor upon her birth. 

Stung by her wrongs, and impelled by a desire 
to vindicate the honor of her parentage, she en- 
tered upon the prosecution of her claims; and, 
although baffied again and again in Louisiana, 
her resolution never faltered. Her case is one 
of the most notable in the history of the juris- 
prudence of our own country, and it greatly 
excited the attention of legal men, for many 
years before the beginning of the war. 

At length the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided the case in her favor, thus giving 
her a title to an estate valued at many millions 
of dollars. 

The reader, we doubt not, regards Mrs. Gaines 
as avery happy woman. Wedo. Not because 
she possesses great wealth; a person might own 
all of the property in New Orleans, and yet not 
be happy. We look upon Mrs, Gaines as a hap- 


second 


| the severest battles of life for nearly thirty-seven 


ry 
THE 
“This is the secret, madam: I feel kindly towards 
every human being. There should not be a sorrow- 
ing heart within my knowledge if I could prevent it. 
I look upon life thus: That we are placed here by 
our Heavenly Father to assist each other and do ev- 
ery possible good in our power. Money is merely a 
loan to affect that object. Though I have had one of 


YOUTH’S 


| 
years, persecuted and wronged out of my estate since 


childhood, yet notwithstanding all this, I entertain 
no feelings of revenge or bitterness towards any one, 


| and the world to-day looks to me as bright and beau- 


tiful as though I had never passed through such ter- | 
rible scenes of grief and sorrow; and in all these tri- 


als I have never for a moment ceased to entertain an 
everlasting, undying faith in my God, upon the prin- f 


| ciple that so long as I was true to myself He would be | 
| true to me. 


My life has been devoted to duty. A | 
fashionable woman I never was. God has blessed me | 
with a remarkable constitution, and these, probably | 
are the reasons, madam,why they say I look so many | 
years younger than I really am.’ 


Riches are not the proper object of life, but | 
that person of wealth must indeed be happy who | 
“feels kindly towards every human being,” and 
who would permit no sorrowing that charity 
may relieve. HezEKIAN. 





VARIETY. 


NEIGHBORS, 


TROUBLESOME 
First, Mrs. a came over to know 
Ifa pailful of coal she could borrow, 
Her husband had ordered a ton from the yard; 
She'd return it by to-morrow. 


Then came Mrs, Martin from over the way, 
Who said she stepped over to see 

If 1 would oblige her till that afternoon 
With only a drawing of tea. 


Next came Mrs. Johnson, who'd like very much 
I'd lend ser, an hour or two, 

A couple of irons, as she had on hand 
Some work she hurried to do. 


Then came Mrs. Thomson, a neighbor next door, 
A troublesome, cranky old dame,— 

Who wanted to borrow for that afternoon, 
The loan of my large quilting frame. 


Searce had she gone when old Widow Jones, 
Who said she was going to scrub, 

Came into the room and wanted to know 
If I'd lend her the use of my tub. 


Then Mrs. Wilson came over in haste,— 
In her hands a pitcher she bore ; 

Her molasses fell short, she hadn’t enough, 
And would like to borrow some more. 


Next came Mrs. Hernando, who wanted to know 
If the late paper I had read through, 

And would feel much obliged to me if I would 
But loan it an hour or two. 


And even at night, when going to bed, 
There came to my door Mrs. Doyle, 

Who hAd to sit up,—her daughter was sick,— 
And wanted some kerosene oil. 


With patience exhausted, I’m forced to declare 
That in future I'll lessen my labors, 
By refusing to lend every thing I possess 
To improvident, troublesome neighbors. 
Waverly Magazine. 
e = 
A MISTAKE, 

A certain political speaker was addressing a 
large audience in Virginia, and descanting ve- 
hemently against proscription of foreigners, 
when his eye fell upon a little German Jew, a 
peddler of ready-made clothing, who seemed to 
be very much impressed with the argument of 
the orator, greedily swallowing every thing he 
uttered. This was too good an opportunity not 
to make the best of, and looking the peddler 
full in the eye, he exclaimed,— j 

“Furriner, didn’t you come to this country to 
escape from the tyrannical, down-trodden and 
oppressed of Europe? Didn’t you flee to these 
happy shores to live in a land of freedom, where 
the great right of suffrage is guaranteed to all; 
didn’t you, furriner?”’ 

He paused for a reply, when the little peddler 
squeaked out,— 

“No, sir; I comes to dis country to sell sheep 
ready-made clothing.” 

Theastonishment of the orator, and the shouts 
and roars of the multitude, cannot be described. 
This finished the harangue. 


oe - 


THE TALKING MACHINE. 

One of the most marvellous pieces of useless 
ingenuity is a machine made by a Mr. Faber, of 
Germany, which will articulate words. 

It pronounces each letter distinctly, and even 
laughs and sings. German philologists have 
heretofore declared it to be impossible to imi- 
tate the letter 1 (as pronounced in German) by 
artificial means, but this speaks the word Mis- 
sissippi very plainly. During a performance at 
Berlin, a slip of paper, containing the words, 
“Long live King William of Prussia,” was hand- 
ed to Mr. Faber, and correctly pronounced by 
the machine, whereupon there was a great deal 
of applause. 





py woman because she has a benevolent dispo- 
sition and a warm heart. 


Mrs. Ellet’s new book, “The Court Circles of | 
contains many anecdotes that | 


the Republic,” 
convey wholesome moral lessons, among them 
the following sentiments that illustrate the 
womanly character of Mrs. Gaines: 

Mrs. Walker, on meeting 
first time, said, “Iam very 
Iwas not prepared to see so young a looking 
woman. i expected to see a lady at least twen- 
ty years older than you appear to be. What is 
the secret of your looking so much younger 
than you really are?” 


Mrs. Gaines for the 
happy to know you. 


> 


MISTAKE. 

People do absurd things in the confusion of 
great danger, but we rarely find a case so afflict- 
ing as this: 


| A TERRIBLE 


During the great fire at Constantinople, a 
woman darted into a friend’s house at a distance 
from the flames, hugging something in her arms 
and exclaiming, ‘Thank God! I’ve saved my 
child! My plate is down in the well, and that 
can be gotat when the fire is over.” A piercing 
shriek immediately followed, for, looking down, 
she found what she held in her arms was only 
her plate tied up in her kerchief, and that in her 
bewilderment and hurry she had thrown into 


as witness the following: | 


press from New York a short time since. 


SEPT. 8, 1870, ” 





COMPANION. _ 


e THAT DUSTER. 
Queer things sometimes happen in the dark, 


| 
A gentleman took passage on the Boston ex- | 
Just | 


as the train was entering the Harlem Tunnel he | 


opened his hand-bag and took out, as he sup- | 
posed, his linen duster, spread it over the back | 


of his seat to reserve it, and then went forward 
to the smoking car. After finishing his cigar 
he returned to his seat, and as he entered his 
car, was astonished to find the passengers bent 
double with laughter over some unwonted spec- 
tacle. Looking around for the cause of this un- 
seemly levity, his eye fell upon, not the linen | 
duster which he supposed he had left, but, hor- 
ror of horrors! upon his night shirt, luxuriously | 
spread out over the entire seat. He picked aap | 
his linen and—dusted. | 


inmneniillpinccnacsiaiae 
FINDING TIME---“PICKING MINUTES.” | 


One of my little Sunday school boys earned a 
new suit of clothes, shoes and all, by digging 
dandelions, and selling them for greens. 

“When did you find time, Jemmy?” I asked; 
for, besides being a very punctual and constant 
scholar at the day school, he did errands for 
Mrs. Davis. ‘When did you find time?” 
“There is most always time for what we are 
bent on,” said Jemmy. “You seeI pick up the 
minutes, and they are excellent pickings, sir.” 





-- 


FOUND EACH OTHER. 
The postmaster at San Antonio, Texas, was 
not long since puzzled by the receipt of a letter 
from New Orleans, directed to “My Mammy, 
living in the City of San Antonio.” One day, 
however, a small, fierce-looking old woman ap- 
peared at the post-office window, saying, ‘Mis- 
ter, have you got any letters there fr my 
Johnny?” The letter addressed to “My Mam- 
my” was at once given her on a venture, and 
the suspicion that it was intended for her 
proved correct. 
See Sane 
A CANNIBAL, 
“Do you sce that fellow lounging there?” said 
3umpkins, the other day. 
“Yes. How does he manage to live—by his 
Wits ?” 
“O, no! he’s a cannibal.” 
“A cannibal! How?” 
“He lives on other people,” was B.’s reply, as 
he vanished around the corner. 


en 


Tue Herald says that a young seal was found 
at Eaton’s Point, Camden, by Mr. Joab Gray. 
It weighs twenty pounds, and is thought by 
those versed in such matters to be about six 
weeks old. Its color is nearly that of a mouse, 
and its head, except the ears, resembles that of 
adog. It has a large, pleasant-looking eye, and 
seems very tame and gentle, allowing the boys 
to patiton the head, and lapping their hands 
like a pup or kitten. 


THE census taker, in calling at a house in 
Amherst, told the young lady who came to the 
door that he came to take the census. She not 
understanding, asked,— 

“What, sir?” 

The marshal having repeated his statements, 
she replied,— 

“Well, the folks are pretty sick here, I guess 
we won’t take any.” 

“Ix Cicero and Plato, and other such writers,” 
says Augustine, ‘I meet with many things said 
that excite a certain warmth of emotion, but in 
none of them dol find these words: ‘Come 
unto me, all Ve that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I w.ll give you rest.’ ” 

A WILD-cAT attempted to take a baby out of 
its cradle in a cabin near Mankato, Minn., but a 
little black-and-tan dog attacked the catamount, 
and fought it until the mother came in and 
drove the wild beast out with a brand of fire. 


Tue following is a verbatim copy attached to 
the return of a postmaster in Shawnee county, 
Mo.: “I hereby certify that the four going A 
Counte is as near rite as I hnow how to mal. it. 
if there is any mistake it is not Dun a Purpers.” 

IsHovtp think the pigs would faint away, 
they do smell so!’ ejaculated little Dollie Wood- 
man when she first visited her grandfather, and 
made her first round of the farm-yard. 

Wuat is that word in the English language, 
of one syllable, which, if two letters be taken 
from it, becomes a word of two syllables? 
Plague (Ayue.) 


A LITTLE girl wanted to say that she had a 
fan, but having forgotten the name, she de- 
scribed it as “a thing to brush the warm off you 
with.” 


ANOTHER little girl, one of the four-year-olds, 
summed up her wants in simple style, thus: “I 
don’t want much; nothing but victuals, and 
raiment, and pretty good clothes.” 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Has raised the price of German and French Goods 
here, and holders of American Woo. ens have advanced 
their prices. The proprietors of *O\K Ha." secured 
atan early date, a heavy stock of French Flannels, Che- 
viots, Tweeds, Tricots, Plaids and Diagonals, and a full 
line of prime American Woollens, from which they have 
made up a supply of 

FIRST CLASS GARMENTS, 
in latest styles, for Men, Youth, or Boys. They now of- 
fer these at very LOW RATEs, and will sell at their notable 
moderate prices, for 30 days, notwithstanding the rise in 
cost ofall materials. In both price and quality, we can- 
not be competed with. Visitors to the city from the sub- 
urbs, are invited to call at “Oak HALL,"’ Boston and al- 
low us to veryify our assertions. 


. W. SIMMONS & SON, 32 to 38 North Street. 
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No Remepy in the world ever came into such unive 
» fully won the contidence of mankind, 
1€ cure of 
lw 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


“Life of Charles Dickens,” 

Very Racy AnD CHATTY, YET RELIABLE. py R 
Shelton Mackenzee, his life-long friend, who js univer. 
sally acknowledged to be in every way eminently qual. 
fied for his task—with PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 4), 
ANEcbDoTEs. Letters by “Boz,’’ Now First pt BLISHED 
and UNCOLLECTED PAPERS in prose and verse, Wiy, 
Portrait and Autograph. Price, $2. Sold by subscrin. 
tion. Agents wanted. Usual discount. Canvassers go. 
ing better than on any thing else. Sample Copy sent br 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $2. Prospectus or onder 
book for $l. 





J.N. RICHARDSON & Co, 


36—2w No. 68 CORNHILL, Bostoy, 





Iron in the Blood is Nature’s Own Vitalze! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 





GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physi 





cians called it, and in that time | 
spent about $300 for medical fees, but all to no purpose, 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syrup I was 
entirely cured. I say entirely cured, as it has been ten 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have been wey 
since that time. I shall always recommend it to my 


friends. 
Yours, truly, 


S. T. McKENNEY, 
No. 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, April 30, 1870. 





For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J 
P. DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally, 
_B—Aweop _ 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 
154 Tremont Street....... .. Boston. 
(ar ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. gy 
The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. Pupils can enter 
their names on or after August 29th. Study of Harmony 
and Musical Theory free to pupils; also, Organ practice. 

Send for circular to 
33—-6w JULIUS EICHBURG, Director. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., atr- 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. )., to 
be examined before paid for. Liberal terms to the Trade, 
Agents or Clubs. Write for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield st, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

N. 1. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
for. 33-4w 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 
By T. C. Evans, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 
> 


(GF Send for Lists of Papers. 2- 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street...... ++eee-Cor, Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 
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Tr. Cc. BVANS, Avvertisine Acust 
106 Washington St.,° Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting a- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. ListS AND ESTIMATES Fh 
NISHED. 2% 











Advertisements Inserted 


IN ALL THE 


LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists 


Tr. co. BVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $5, 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS C0., 5 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
HOW MADE FROM 


VINEGAR. CIDER, WINE, Me 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in ‘Ten Hours, without bo 
drugs. For Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Mal 
er, Cromwell, Conn. hm 


___ cael 
1840, perry pavis’ 1670. 
“< ° =" “ 
Vegetable “Pain Iciller, 
After THIRTY YEARS" trial, is still receiving the ap 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
the highest character and responsibility. rags 
the first respectability recommend it as a most effectu 
preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not only oa 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, _ 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel my 
plaint, itis a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency ease 
idity of action. In the great cities of andia and oral 
1ot climates, it has become the standard Medicine Co 
such complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver pe 
laints,and other kindred disorders. For Cong ies it 
Golds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficu “i 
has been proved by the most abundant and cenv' 
testimony to be an invaluable medicine. oweop 
Sold by all Druggists. — p 
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the well her own infant! 





C. H. Suonps, Printer, 50 BROMFIELD Sr. 





A WEEK paid agents in a new busines 
$60 Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 31* 
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